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NEWS REEL 


JUNE, 1939 


I MUST CONTENT myself with thanking all who have 
written in response to our query as to format, and for 
the good wishes which so many have most encouragingly 
sent. Letters are still coming in and as the previous issue 
has not, as I write, been out for more than three weeks, 
I feel it is only fair to wait until a representative pro- 
portion of readers, particularly in distant places, have 
had time to answer, before it can be decided what shape 
is preferred for this journal. Odds appear so far to be 
fairly even, though I doubt if there will be many backers 
for Mr David Horner’s suggestion that “ there is nothing 
as nice as oval ’’. I suspect that he has taken his cue from 
The Mikado, of which he is such a well-known and 


passionate admirer. 


* * * 


tie SECOND KING OF POLAND 

One of the results of to-day’s living in fear of the 
future is that most of us are acquiring a knowledge of 
the past of countries in whose present we had, until 
lately, as persons shown little interest. I find myself 
no exception and Colonel Beck’s speech, refreshing in 
itself, also refreshed my memory of Poland’s second 
king. He was neither Paderewski nor Pilsudski, but 
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one Popelus. Of him, “it is placed in the records of 
time” that, being deposed, he sent for twenty of the 
Elective Princes out of Pomerania and “ for their just 
reward and punishment for their great excess in drink, 
and custom of healths’’, poisoned them with what it 
will be readily understood was far from a loving cup. 
From their poisoned bodies, the legend relates that 
“such infinite troopes and swarms of Rats and Mice”’ 
proceeded “‘ as pursued the King and Queen from place 
to place, from land to sea”’ and “ nevertheless all arts 
were used, all opposition made, by Guards and Garrisons, 
Water-works and Fire-works, yet were they eaten up 
and destroyed by these Rats and Mice.” 


* Xe * 


OLD SILK 


For a thousand years the ceremonial dress of China 
maintained the same tradition. The Emperor’s robes 
had the significance of a royal crown, and certain symbols 
(such as the sun, the moon, and the stars) could not be 
worn by anybody else. Robes of all the emperors of the 
Manchu dynasty (1644-1911) were on view at an 
exhibition held at the China Institute during May. 
Some of them took ten men as long as twenty-five 
years to make. The oldest robe in the exhibition dates 
from the thirteenth century and the latest is a prince’s 
robe made in 1902. The collection contained one 
hundred and sixty pieces. Guarded for centuries in 
the palaces of Pekin, they were dispersed after the 
revolution of 1911, and it has taken a young Swiss, 
M. Bernard Vuilleumier, ten years to reassemble them. 
Before coming to London, his collection was on view 
at Geneva, Lucerne, and the Musée des Gobelins in 
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Paris, where thirty thousand people visited it; it has 
now been taken to Brussels. In London, the exhibition 
was in aid of the Chinese War Orphanage Fund. 


XE * aR 


LONDON LANE 

It is easy to become jaded by a street one must walk 
down at least twice, day in and day out. But Maiden 
Lane, in which these offices are situate, manages, 
without being either wide or long, to contain enough 
in it for both mind and eye always to be able to engage 
on fresh aspects. There are in it a church, a jeweller’s, 
a herbalist, a grocer, a florist, the offices of a woman’s 
magazine, two pubs, two cafés (charmingly called the 
Celtic and the Nectar), the trade departments of two 
publishers, the stage doors of two theatres, a dairy, an 
apartment house. Fleet Street and the West End lie at 
either end, on one side is the barracks of the Corps 
of Commissionaires, on the other Covent Garden and 
Inigo Jones’s church of St. Paul’s. In the middle is 
Rules. Market, church, and restaurant can remind of 
past associations, and when present people in the lane 
pall, one can people it with Turner, who was born here, 
Thackeray and Garrick, who used the Bedford Head, 
and the habitués of the Cider Cellars, commonly classified 
as the first music-hall. Now we can add to these another 
character—Nipper, a fox-terrier who is probably the 
most famous dog in the world. 


* x 


FORTY YEARS GONE 
This, to use the American abbreviation, “K9”, 
is the animal used as trade-mark by His Master’s Voice. 
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He belonged to Francis Barraud, a painter, who, in 
September, 1899, entered the offices of the Gramophone 
Company and showed the picture which has since become 
so world-known. Those offices were at 31 Maiden Lane. 

We learnt this when we attended the reopening of 
His Master’s Voice premises in Oxford Street. They 
occupy the same site as those destroyed by the fire, 
but they give an impression of much greater room, 
due as much to re-arrangement (I never liked the previous 
lay-out) as to the use of reinforced concrete, which 
allows more spaciousness. This building is, as we 
write, the last word in shop-design. Glass bricks have 
been used for a portion of the street wall, to ensure 
adequate daylight, and the frontage is in the form of a 
diagonal arcade which affords cover whilst at the same 
time leading one gently into the store. On one floor, 
seventy-five television sets, including the cheapest 
(29 gns.) and the most expensive (200 gns.), are 
displayed. The basement is given over to H.M.V. 
household appliances. On the whole, I wouldn’t know 
about these, being chiefly interested in the spectacle 
of smart women, in this year’s apparently inevitable 
toy hats and mauve veils, eating free ice-cream cones 
from the refrigerators. But I should record that here 
are the famous iron, “designed by a sculptor for the 
contour of the relaxed human hand,” a wide-angle 
radiant fire, and a regulated cooker, large enough to 
cook dinner for six, but portable enough to be plugged 
in anywhere. 

* * * 

1S LHISMAMRE GORD? 

The record department is, as it should be, the most 
impressive and almost the most important, and justifies 
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its boast of being “ the world library of recorded music ”’. 
Its two main features, the Information Bureau and the 
Foreign Record section, seem pleasantly expanded. 
The former, under Miss Valentine Britten, specializes in 
tracking individual requirements and old recordings, 
in forming the “mood music catalogue”, and in 
building up programmes of records; the scope of this 
last is indicated by the inclusion of “ Factories, Work- 
rooms, Fairgrounds, Mannequin Parades, and Army 
and Navy Canteens’? among places supplied. The 
foreign record section, under the multi-lingual Miss 
Breit, has the co-operation of foreign embassies and 
can supply records from Yugo-Slavia, or Norway, 
Finland, or Rumania, as easily as from France or U.S.S.R. 
Searching the list at random, I found the Spanish 
Republican Hymn, Balinese music for a shadow play, 
songs in Ashanti and Fanti, and a scene from a Siamese 
musical drama. A further service is a studio for personal 
recording. The charge is half a guinea for a ten-inch 
single-sided wax record, fourteen shillings for a twelve- 
inch. A pianist is supplied at an extra cost of half a crown. 
You cannot make several copies, but the recording is 
H.M.V. and you can take the disc away with you. 
When I recorded (we did it free at the opening) the 
good lady who saw me through it showed that, despite 
modernity and machines, the human element will enter 
in. “ D’you mind if we use the stairs?”’ she said, 
“ they’re quicker than the lift.” 

I don’t know if they were. But she certainly was. 
She took them two at a time, and when J arrived at the 
top, rather breathless, to record, I was treated by my 
companion rather like a good horse after a gallop. 
“A lump of sugar,” he said, “ creates instant energy.” 
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THE COLLECTION IS FOR... 

At this function, I heard of a woman who collects 
national anthems. She has seventy. Wondering if 
she stood up or saluted to each of them, I considered 
into what curiosities collecting can lead one. I know of 
one person who built a rock garden out of stones 
surreptitiously removed from castles ; I myself, wanting 
a new wall-covering in my bathroom and lacking means, 
take advantage of my calling to collect book-jackets 
(contributions gratefully received). One of the 
distinguished writers to this journal collects matchboxes, 
and Walter de la Mare has collected, into an anthology, 
poems and prose dealing with dreams. Anthologizing 
is a slightly abstract form of collecting, but it leads into 
fields as strange as those that are concrete. I lately had 
submitted to me as a publisher a book which traced the 
history of privies and now I have in turn come on a book 
purporting to be a “collection of the most remarkable 
examples of God’s revealed wrath upon Drunkards”’. 
In other words, the author has painstakingly collected 
all cases of drunkenness he could come by. The book, 
printed in 1659, proves him to be a Puritan, but the 
habit he has of putting at the end of each instance such a 
phrase as ‘‘ O how right are the workings of the Lord !”’ 
does not prevent his book from having much the same 
effect as pornography. Indeed, the reverse. One story 
tells how a man had to choose between the three great 
temptations of Drunkenness, Adultery, and Murder. 
He chose the last as the mildest. But drunkenness being 
the womb of wickedness, he was led by it into adultery 
with the wife of a friend, and the husband, coming home, 
was forced to murder him. There’s a moral here, but 
there’s also material for a story suited to any of the great 
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story-writers of the world, and it is odd to think how 
much it would have been relished by those who were 
soon to displace the Puritans—the rakes of the 
Restoration, and Nell Gwyn, whose answer was always 
an orange. 

5 * * 


PROPHECY 


“ There was a man in Germany so much accustomed 
to using the Devil in his mouth, that if he did but stumble, 
the devil was uppermost ; he was often reprehended for 
it, to no purpose, except to make his sin the less ex- 
cusable.”’ 

I came on this description of Hitler not in any con- 
temporary writing but in a pamphlet entitled Of Blas- 
pheming the Name of God by Cursed Oathes, written by 
one William London in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 

cd He cs 


BY WORD OF MOUTH 
Contemporary comment comes to us from Germany 
itself, where this Prayer is going the rounds. 


Lieber Gott, mach’ mich taub, God in Heaven, make me deaf, 
Dass ich Hitler’s Reden glaub. Then I'll Hitler’s words believe. 
Lieber Gott, mach’ mich blind, God in Heaven, make me blind, 
Dass ich Goebbels arisch find. Zhen I’ll Goebbels an Aryan find. 
Lieber Gott, mach’ mich stumm, God in Heaven, make me dumb, 


Dass ich nicht nach Dachau Then I won’t to Dachau come. 
kumm. 
Wird ich stumm und taubund When I’m blind and deaf and 


blind, dumb, 
Bin ich Hitler’s liebstes Kind. J’U/ be Adolf’s dearest chum. 


The translation is by Dorothy M. Richardson, who has 
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not previously appeared in verse in these pages. We 
recommend this to collectors of raria by famous authors. 


* RE ae 


PECULIAR PRAYERS 

Not all prayers so succinctly come to the point. A 
correspondent, J. Roland, has been studying the 
eccentricities which may be caused by the incautious 
turn of a sentence. He mentions the Negro pastor who 
prayed, “‘ Lord, stir up dese yere sinners right smart and 
don’t be as merciful as You generally is,’’ and quotes the 
Highland minister whose oration took the form of 

‘An’ noo, Lord, I hae a petition to present; but I maun be 
unco’ wary o’ the wordin’ o’t. Ye ken, Lord, the kittle state the 
crops are in. Just send us a soughin’, southern, dreein’ breeze, as’ll 
save the strae an winna harm the seed; for if ye send a tearin’, 


reevin’ thunderin’ storm as ye did the last time I prayed for gude 
weather, ye’ll play the verra mischief wi’ everythin’, and fairly 


x 99 


spoil a’. 
But the most peculiar prayer of all refers to Wilde, poet, 
vicar of Aylmo and one of the ejected ministers of 1662. 
To one of the churches of his native town, St. Ives, he 
left in perpetuity six Bibles, for which twelve persons, 
six male and six female, were to throw dice in church on 
Whit-Tuesday. The minister was to kneel and pray 
God to “ direct the lots to his glory ”’. 


* * * 
FOURTEEN FOR JULY 


The essay by Professor Eisenstein, who is one of our 
earliest contributors, will be continued in the July issue. 
That number will also contain Thomas Baird’s reports 
on films at the New York World’s Fair, and Dorothy M. 
Richardson’s opinions on James Joyce’s new book. 
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Other articles will include David Daniels, former senior 
lecturer on mining and surveying under the Glamorgan 
County Council, on The Water Danger in Maines, 
Osbert Sitwell on the Temple of the Eunuchs in Peking, 
and Dr. J. Lesser on Knut Hamsun. Poems will be 
contributed by Laurence Whistler, Vernon Watkins, 
Philip O’Connor, and others, and Dylan Thomas has 
written Old Garbo. 

Further contributors include George Barker, Stevie 
Smith, E. W. H. Meyerstein, and Raymond Firth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“LOVE SONGS FOR YOUNG LOVERS.” 


The Editor, 
“‘ Life and Letters To-day.” gth May, 1939 


Sir, In these times of international crises a poet must be 
grateful to an editor who notices a volume of poems, and 
I am duly appreciative of your having extended this 
courtesy to me in your columns in May. I feel, however, 
that your misquotation of the ending of my Sonnet in 
such a way as to distort it into nonsense is an accidental 
error you will be glad to rectify. 

I do not have two “souls”’ in the last two lines of 
the Sonnet ! The line ends “ crystal whole ’’ :— 

“Your mind, your body, then your very soul 
Flame into mine to make a crystal whole.” 

The significance of these lines depends on those leading 
up to them, in which reference is made to the physical 
fact of a crystal splitting white light into many colours. 

I know how easily misprints creep in, but as no one 
would detect it as a misprint and must merely have 
thought me a fool, I hope you will publish this rectifica- 
tion. Yours faithfully, 


MaRIE C. STOPEs. 
Norbury Park, 
Near Dorking, Surrey. 


(Lhe Editor sincerely regrets. The absorption of the 
London Mercury and Bookman gave much extra work to 
the staff. I myself took over some of the proof-reading, 
and am directly responsible for the unfortunate error. 


L am glad to take this opportunity of apologizing publicly, 
as I have already done privately —EDITOR.) 


THE UNIQUENESS OF MAN 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 
(Continued) 


ONE OF THE peculiarities of man is the abandonment of 
any rigidity of instinct, and the provision of association- 
mechanisms by which any activity of the mind, whether 
in the spheres of knowing, feeling, or willing, can be 
brought into relation with any other. It is through this 
that he has acquired the possibility of a unified mental 
life. 

But by the same token it opens the door to the forces 
of disruption which may destroy any such unity and 
even prevent him from enjoying the efficiency of 
behaviour attained by animals. For, as Sherrington has 
emphasized, the nervous system is like a funnel, with a 
much larger space for intake than for outflow. The intake 
cone of the funnel is represented by the receptor nerves, 
conveying impulses inward to the central nervous 
system from the sense-organs: the outflow tube by the 
effector nerves, conveying impulses outwards to the 
muscles, and there are many more of the former than of 
the latter. If we like to look at the matter from a rather 
different viewpoint, we may say that, since action can 
only be effected by muscles,1 and since there are a 
limited number of these in the body, the only way for 
useful activity to be carried out is for the nervous system 
to impose a particular pattern of action on the muscles, 
and for all other competing or opposing patterns to be 


1 Strictly speaking, also glands; but for simplicity’s sake we may dis- 
regard these here. 
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cut out. Each pattern, when it has seized control of the 
machinery of action, should be in supreme command, 
like the captain of a ship. Animals are in many ways 
like ships which are commanded by a number of cap- 
tains in turn, each specializing in one kind of action, 
and popping up and down between the authority of the 
bridge and the obscurity of their private cabins according 
to the business on hand. Man is on the way to achieving 
permanent unity of command, but the single captain has 
a disconcerting way of dissolving into a wrangling 
committee. 

Even on the new basis, however, mechanisms. exist 
for minimizing conflict. They are what are known by 
psychologists as suppression and repression. From 
our point of view, repression is the more interesting. 
It implies the forcible imprisonment of one of two 
conflicting impulses to the dungeons of the unconscious 
mind. The metaphor is, however, imperfect. For the 
prisoner in the mental dungeon can continue to influence 
the tyrant above in the daylight of consciousness. By this 
means, besides a general neurosis, compulsive thoughts 
and acts may be thrust upon the personality. Repression 
may thus be harmful; but it can also be regarded as a 
biological necessity for dealing with inevitable conflict 
in the early years of life, before rational judgment and 
control is possible. Better to have the capacity for more 
or less unimpeded action, even at the expense of possible 
neurosis, than an organism constantly inactivated like 
the ass between the two bundles of hay, balanced in 
irresolution. 

In repression, not only is the defeated impulse banished 
to the unconscious, but the very process of banishment 
is itself unconscious. The inhibitory mechanisms 
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concerned in it must have been evolved to counteract 
the more obvious possibilities of conflict, especially 
in early life, which arose as by-products of the human 
type of mind. 

In suppression, the banishment is conscious, so that 
neurosis is not likely to appear. Finally, in rational 
judgment, neither of the conflicting impulses is relegated 
to the unconscious, but they are balanced in the light 
of reason and experience, and control of action is con- 
sciously exercised. 

I need not pursue the subject further. Here I am only 
concerned to show that the great biological advantages 
conferred on man by the unification of mind have 
inevitably brought with them certain counterbalancing 
defects. The freedom of association between all aspects 
and processes of the mind has provided the basis for 
conceptual thought and tradition; but it has also 
provided potential antagonists, which in lower organisms 
were carefully kept apart, with the opportunity of meeting 
face to face, and has thus made some degree of conflict 
unavoidable. 

In rather similar fashion, man’s upright posture has 
brought with it certain consequential disadvantages 
in regard to the functioning of his internal organs and 
his proneness to rupture. Thus man’s unique character- 
istics are by no means all beneficial. 

In close correlation with our subjection to conflict 
is our proneness to laughter. So characteristic of our 
species is laughter that man has been defined as the laugh- 
ing animal. It is true that, like so much else of man’s 
uniqueness, it has its roots among the animals, where 
it reveals itself as an expression of a certain kind of 
general pleasure—and thus in truth perhaps more of a 
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smile than a laugh.t And in a few animals—ravens, 
for example—there are traces of a malicious sense of 
humour. Laughter in man, however, is much more than 
this. 

There are many theories of laughter, most of them 
containing a partial truth. But the biologically important 
feature of human laughter seems to lie in its providing 
a release for conflict, a resolution of troublesome 
situations. In the worst years after the Bolshevik 
revolution, jokes about the regime provided men with 
an outlet for troubled feelings that would otherwise 
have stayed pent-up and explosive. The same phenom- 
enon is to be seen in relation to all authoritarian states, 
and to authoritarian religions too. 

This and other functions of laughter can be exaggerated 
so that it becomes as the crackling of thorns under the 
pot, and prevents men from taking anything seriously ; 
but in due proportion its value is very great as a lubricant 
against troublesome friction and a lightener of the 
inevitable gravity and horror of life which would other- 
wise become portentous and overshadowing. True 
laughter, like true speech, is a unique possession of 
man. 

Those of man’s unique characteristics which may 
better be called psychological and social than narrowly 
biological, spring from one or other of three 
characteristics. The first is his capacity for abstract 
and general thought; the second is the relative unifica- 
tion of his mental processes, as against the much more 
tigid compartmentalization of animal mind and 


1 Lady Tweeddale in her book, The Cubs of the Stranger, maintains 
that the Woolly Monkey will indulge in true laughter, but only when it 
has learnt laughing by association with “‘ human beings ”. 
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behaviour ; the third is the existence of social units, 
such as tribe, nation, party, and church, with a continuity 
of their own, based on organized tradition and culture. 
There are various by-products of the change from the 
pre-human to the human type of mind which are, of 
course, also unique biologically. Let us enumerate a 
few: pure mathematics; musical gifts; artistic appre- 
ciation and creation; religion; romantic love. 
Mathematical ability appears, almost inevitably, as 
something mysterious. Yet the attainment of speech, 
abstraction, and logical thought, must bring it into 
potential being. It may remain in a very rudimentary 
state of development ; but even the simplest arithmetical 
calculations are a manifestation of its existence. Like 
any other human activity, it requires proper tools and 
machinery. Arabic numerals, algebraic conventions, 
logarithms, the differential calculus, are such tools: 
each one unlocks new possibilities of mathematical 
achievement. But just as there is no essential difference 
between man’s conscious use of a chipped flint as an 
implement and his design of the most elaborate machine, 
so there is none between such simple operations as 
numeration or addition and the comprehensive flights 
of higher mathematics. Again, some people are by nature 
more gifted than others in this field: yet no normal 
human being is unable to perform some mathematical 
operations. Thus the capacity for mathematics is, as 
I have said, a by-product of the human type of mind. 
We have seen, however, that the human type of mind 
is distinguished by two somewhat opposed attributes. 
One is the capacity for abstraction, the other for synthesis. 
Mathematics is one of the extreme by-products of our 
capacity for abstraction. Arithmetic abstracts objects 
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of all qualities save their enumerability ; the symbol 7 
abstracts in a single letter a complicated relation between 
the parts of all circles. 

Art, on the other hand, is an extreme by-product of our 
capacity for synthesis. In one unique production, the 
painter can bring together form, colour, arrangement, 
associations of memory, emotion, and ideas Dim 
adumbrations of art are to be found in a few creatures 
such as bower-birds; but nothing is found to which 
the word can rightly be applied until man’s mind gave 
the possibility of freely mingling emotions, memories, 
and ideas, and subjecting the mixture to his deliberate 
control of material. 

But it is not enough here to enumerate a few special 
activities. In point of fact, the great majority of man’s 
activities and characteristics are by-products of his 
primary distinctive characteristics, and therefore, like 
them, biologically unique. 

On the one hand, conversation, organized games, 
education, sport, paid work, gardening, the theatre ; 
on the other, conscience, duty, sin, humiliation, vice, 
penitence—these are all such unique by-products. 
The trouble, indeed, is to find any human activities 
which are not unique. Even the fundamental biological 
attributes, such as eating, sleeping, and mating, have been 
tricked out by man with all kinds of unique frills and 
peculiarities. 

There may be other by-products of man’s basic 
uniqueness which have not yet been exploited. For let 
us remember that such by-products may remain almost 
wholly latent until demand stimulates invention and 
invention facilitates development. It is asserted that there 
exist human tribes who cannot count above two; 
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certainly some savages stop at ten. Here the 
mathematical faculty is restricted to numeration, and 
stops short at a very rudimentary stage of this rudi- 
mentary process. Similarly, there are human societies 
in which art has never been developed beyond a rudi- 
mentary stage of personal decoration. It is probable 
that during the first half of the Pleistocene period, none 
of the human race had developed either its mathematical 
or its artistic potentialities beyond such a rudimentary 
stage. 

It is perfectly possible that to-day man’s so-called 
supernormal or extra-sensory faculties are in the same 
case as were his mathematical faculties during the first 
or second glaciations of the Ice Age—barely more than 
a potentiality, with no technique for eliciting and 
developing them, no tradition behind them to give them 
continuity and intellectual respectability. Even such 
simple performances as multiplying two three-figure 
numbers together would have appeared entirely magical 
to early Stone Age men. 

Experiments such as those of Rhine and Salter on 
extra-sensory guessing, experiences like those of Gilbert 
Murray on thought-transference, and the numerous 
sporadic records of telepathy and clairvoyance, make it 
clear that some people at least possess possibilities of 
knowing which are not confined within the ordinary 
channels of sense-perception. Salter’s work is particulary 
interesting in this connection. Asa result of an enormous 
number of trials with appartus ingeniously designed to 
exclude all alternative explanation, he finds that those 
best endowed with this extra-sensory gift can guess 
right about once in four times when once in five would 
be expected on chance alone. The results are definite, 
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and significant in the statistical sense,1 yet the faculty 
is rudimentary: it does not permit its possessor to 
guess right all the time or even most of the time—merely 
to achieve a small rise in the percentage of right guessing. 
If, however, we could discover in what this faculty 
really consists, on what mechanism it depends, and by 
what conditions and agencies it can be influenced, it 
should be capable of development like any other human 
faculty. Man may thus be unique in more ways than he 
now suspects. 

So far, we have been considering the fact of human 
uniqueness. It remains to consider man’s attitude to 
these unique qualities of his. Professor Everett of the 
University of California, in an interesting paper bearing 
the same title as this, but dealing with the topic from 
the standpoint of the philosopher and the humanist 
rather than that of the biologist, has stressed man’s 
fear of his own uniqueness. 

He has so often not been able to tolerate the feeling 
that he inhabits an alien world, whose laws do not make 
sense in the light of his intelligence, and in which the 
writ of his human values does not run. Faced with the 
prospect of such intellectual and moral loneliness, he 
has projected personality into the cosmic scheme. 
Here he has found a will, there a purpose ; here a creative 
intelligence, and there a divine compassion. At one time 
he has deified animals, or personified natural forces. 
At others he has created a superhuman pantheon, a 
single tyrannical world-ruler, a subtle and satisfying 
Trinity-in-Unity. Philosophers, even when liberating 
themselves from the deductions of theology, have 
postulated an Absolute of the same nature as mind, a 


1 It is fair to say that these results have not yet been universally accepted. 
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Being behind phenomena endowed with the attributes 
of personality. 

It is only exceptionally that men have dared to uphold 
their uniqueness and to be proud of their human 
superiority to the impersonality and irrationality of the 
rest of the universe. 

It is time now, in the light of our knowledge, to be 
brave and face that fact and the consequences of our 
uniqueness. That is Dr. Everett’s view as it was also 
that of T. H. Huxley in his famous Romanes lecture. 
Iagree with them: but I would suggest that the antinomy 
between man and the universe is not quite so sharp as 
they have made out. Man represents the culmination 
of that process of organic evolution which has been 
proceeding on this planet for over a thousand million 
years. That process, however wasteful and cruel it 
may be, and into however many blind alleys it may 
have been diverted, is also in one aspect progressive. 
Man has now become the sole representative of life in 
that progressive aspect and its sole trustee for any 
progress in the future. 

Meanwhile, it is true that the appearance of the 
human type of mind, the latest step in evolutionary 
progress, has introduced both new methods and new 
standards. By means of his conscious reason and its 
chief offspring, science, man has the power of 
substituting less dilatory, less wasteful, and less cruel 
methods of effective progressive change than those of 
natural selection, which alone are available to lower 
organisms. And by means of his conscious purpose and 
his set of values, he has the power of substituting new 
and higher standards for change than those of mere 
survival and adaptation to immediate circumstances, 
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which alone are inherent in pre-human evolution. 
To put the matter in another way, progress has hitherto 
been a rare and fitful by-product of evolution. Man has 
the possibility of making it the main feature of his own 
future evolution, and of guiding its course in relation 
to a deliberate aim. 

But he must not be afraid of his uniqueness. There 
may be other beings in this vast universe endowed with 
reason, purpose, and aspiration: but we know nothing 
of them. So far as our knowledge goes, human mind and 
personality are unique, and constitute the highest 
product yet achieved by the cosmos. Let us not put 
off our responsibilities on to the shoulders of mythical 
Gods or philosophical absolutes, but shoulder them 
in the hopefulness of tempered pride. In the perspective 
of biology’s glass, our business in the world is seen to 
be the imposition of the best and most enduring of our 
human standards upon ourselves and our planet. The 
enjoyment of beauty and interest, the achievement of 
goodness and efficiency, the enhancement of life and its 
variety—these are the harvest which our human unique- 


ness should be called upon to yield. 


THE CALENDAR 
By BRYHER 


I write as a historian. M ly business is to record 
and not to judge. 


Crisis, GOLD Rusu, Censorship, Prophecy, Panic, 
Conscription ; here in a few words is the story of the 
last few months. In September, we had a crisis and 
Mr. Chamberlain gave us ‘ peace’. Already in October, 
the Gold Rush began. This flight from the pound is 
extremely interesting. Neither the professional classes 
nor the man in the street reacted to Munich in any 
practical way. It was the hard-headed business man, the 
supposed backbone of the Government, who looked at 
the map, gasped, and transferred his savings elsewhere. 
The Czechs, who believed our promises, the Spaniards 
fighting for the freedom of their land, were a rabble of 
strangers or Reds, but he was capable of judging 
immediately, without press or radio or political speaker 
to guide him, the altered environment of England. 
Perhaps he remembered the Mohammedan proverb, 
‘“ Trust God and tie thy camel,” anyhow his bank account 
started on a trip to the west. 

I write this in no sense of criticism. These men 
were not speculators in foreign exchange and foreign 
misery, but ordinary, hard-working citizens, and it 
seems to me one of the few optimistic signs among many 
dismal events. Propaganda can quench our ideals but it 
cannot destroy our common sense. 

The extent to which funds have been moved has been 
minimized in public. Financial jargon being even more 
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complicated than legal English, it is doubtful if many 
people realize what has happened. _ 

November stormed into censorship. Whether we like 
it or not, if we go to war, we shall probably starve unless 
we have American help. It is thus an urgent question for 
our national safety to keep the sympathy of the States. 
Yet we destroyed a great deal of Anglo-American friend- 
ship when a certain news reel was not shown until 
extensive cuts had been made, simply because it did not 
depict Munich as a breeding-place for doves. 

Americans are used to a reasonably free press. 
Roosevelt and his administration are torn to pieces in 
words daily on the air and in the papers, yet they survive 
cheerfully all the same. Their reaction to British censor- 
ship is that if we cannot take a bit of criticism, something 
must be very wrong beneath the surface. Unfortunately, 
this is partly true. 

We simply do not get the news. It is partly Govern- 
ment pressure, partly fright on the part of newspaper 
owners who do not know the exact power of the Official 
Secrets Act, and partly apathy, because nobody is going 
to write articles at great personal risk and trouble, if they 
are never used. Journalism, particularly the reporting of 
foreign news, isa craft, and how do you think Englishmen 
like watching their foreign colleagues having their 
reports printed and making best sellers of them in book 
form afterwards, whilst they themselves, with just as 
much skill and observation, have to concoct articles not 
from facts but zo fit Government ideas ? 

It has also been noted that journalists were not 
mentioned in reserved occupations, and it may be 
supposed that in the event or war or widespread con- 
scription, preferential treatment would be given to those 
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men who had written in favour of present Government 
policy. 

In the States last winter, the American press devoted 
columns to English affairs. In general, we were treated 
with much sympathy and fairness. (More, I felt, 
than we deserved, seeing that their problems are so 
inadequately reported over here.) It was amaz- 
ing to note in London that much of the news 
discussed had never appeared in the English papers, 
although it was perfectly familiar to financial and 
industrial groups who had obtained it through other 
channels. Items that occur at random are the cement 
scandal, the virtual closing of Cyprus to Jewish immigra- 
tion, the possibility of an administrative move to Canada 
in the event of war, the cost of aeroplanes. It is simply 
unfair, both to the general public and to English journa- 
lists, that matters that are familiar to every New York 
taxi-driver are barred from discussion in the British 
Press. 

January, the New Year, was the obvious moment for 
prophecy. The French middle classes had developed a 
theory that without war, the world would divide itself 
into two economic units, divided by an invisible wall of 
China. On the one side were the democracies and on the 
other, Russia, Germany, and Central Europe. Both were 
said to be angling for the prize, Italy and the domination 
of the Mediterranean. 

The extreme Right everywhere were saying that 
nations could not rearm for nothing. This section 
considered that as many concessions as possible should 
be made in the West, even in Africa (it is really such a 
beastly climate), but that all should unite in one good 
scramble over China. 
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All classes in the smaller countries held to the attack 
on Lyons. It was felt that troops would be massed along 
the Swiss and Dutch frontiers, an ultimatum presented, 
not to the nations concerned but to France and England. 
These governments, it was supposed, would panic, poke 
a nice slice of Africa over and go to the country in a 
snap peace election. 

Whilst these prophecies were being discussed, I 
looked up one of my own. In June, 1933, I wrote: 
“‘ Remember that the last war proved to us that we have 
no right to demand a man who does not believe in war, 
to be a soldier, for we failed in our war, and we have all 
but failed in our peace. But we have the right to demand 
that everyone shall choose now, and not when struggle 
is upon us, whether he, or she, will fight or not?” 
Was I or was I not, right ? 

April brought us conscription, in spite of a solemn 
promise that it would not be introduced in peace time. 
I am not considering whether compulsory service at the 
present time is necessary or not, but I suggest con- 
sideration of the following facts. 

Civilization depends upon obedience to certain moral 
laws. 

In 1933, thousands of innocent Germans were perse- 
cuted and plundered because of their religion or because 
they were pacifists. 

England would not lift a finger to help. The funds 
seized from them were used to build up the army that has 
forced conscription on her. 

In 1935 England thought it was better for peace not to 
bother about Abyssinia. Now Italy is manceuvring for 
control of the Suez Canal—and India. 

In 1936 England was scared to help in Spain. You 
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believed any propaganda fed you, and denounced people 
whose sole offence was to fight the German and Italian 
invaders of their country. Now Franco is claiming 
Gibraltar—Spain for the Spaniards, you know. 

In 1938, England shivered over Czechoslovakia, but 
just one broken word and she was going to be happy ever 
after. She scrapped her promises and principles and taxes 
went up and security went down. 

It shocked me at first that thousands of Englishmen 
should be considered old enough to be trained for war, 
but not old enough to vote about it. I was wrong. 
Looking back at the last six years of our history, let us 
pay them the compliment at least of not asking them to 
acquiesce in what has been the most shameful betrayal 
of English interests since the black period preceding the 
American War of Independence. In the last analysis, 
as I have written before, it is the people and not govern- 
ment that is ultimately to blame. The Left is just as much 
in fault as the Right, muddling and discussing dogmas 
like medieval schoolmen, instead of concentrating upon 
the two essentials, criticism and organization. Power is 
in the hands of you all. If you will not unite and use it, 
accept conscription, accept the highest taxation we have 
ever known, as the crown you have asked for, gratefully, 
and with a light heart. 


THE INDIANS OF MEXICO 
By RODNEY GALLOP 


IN MEXICO TO-DAY you may look in vain for any monu- 
ment to Cortes the Conquistador, and, to add positive 
insult to negative injury, the equestrian statue of King 
Charles IV of Spain opposite the expropriated offices 
of the Mexican Eagle Company is adorned with a notice 
that the monument is preserved only on account of the 
artistic merit of the horse. Nothing could better illustrate 
the place reserved for the Spaniard, and all his ways, in 
the racial ideology of modern Mexico. The present 
régime regards the Conquest, in spite of all the benefits 
which it brought, as an act of injustice towards the 
indigenous Amerind which must, however belatedly, 
be remedied. 

It does not follow from this that the men in power 
to-day are all pure-bred Mexican Indians. Of scarcely 
any of them could this with truth be said. They are the 
product of that gradual process of interbreeding between 
the white man and the brown, which has continued ever 
since Malinche, Cortes’s Indian interpreter and mistress, 
bore him a mestizo-son, Martin Cortes. Any assembly 
of Mexican politicians will display every degree of racial 
intermixture, every nuance between the white and the 
brown, but in their political speeches all these men will 
pride themselves on their brown blood at the expense of 
the white. The redemption of the Indian and the restora- 
tion to him of the position which he lost four hundred 
years ago, is the fundamental object of the Revolution 
which began nearly thirty years ago and which is still far 
from complete. To it are subordinated all more immediate 
policies and programmes. 
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If Mexico has set her course towards an Indian future, 
it becomes of interest to consider who the Indians are, 
what are their present condition and future potentialities, 
wherein lies their national genius. The first need is a 
definition of the Indian, a more difficult matter to-day 
than it would have been four hundred years ago. First 
and foremost such a definition must include all those who 
to-day speak an Indian language, whether or not they also 
speak Spanish. There are upwards of fifty or sixty such 
languages, ranging from Aztec, Maya, Otomi, Zapotec, 
and Mixtec, which are spoken by hundreds of thousands, 
many of whom are monolingual, to Seri, Huave, or 
Lacandon, which are spoken by a few scores and will 
probably disappear in a generation or two. Owing to 
the nature of the country, the timidity of the more remote 
tribes and the Indian’s disinclination, once he has 
mastered a few words of Spanish, to brand himself with 
the despised name of indito, census statistics are necessarily 
very unreliable. There must, however, be at least three 
millions of such people. Since, however, the use of 
Indian languages is diminishing at a very much more 
rapid rate than that at which racial intermixture is 
increasing, a very large number of those who speak only 
Spanish to-day must also be regarded as of pure Indian 
stock. Very roughly it is estimated that about a third of 
Mexico’s eighteen millions are Indians, while two-thirds 
are half-breeds in whom the Indian strain predominates, 
the pure whites constituting an insignificant minority, 
which is being gradually bred out. 

It must not be thought that even the minority of pure 
Indians are naked savages, having no contact with 
civilization. It is barely possible to find such people 
to-day, among the Lacandones of the rain forest on the 
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unexplored borders of Guatemala and the little group of 
Apaches who slipped through the net of the last great 
round-up in 1906 and have escaped capture in the 
fastnesses of the Sierra Madre between the States of 
Sonora and Chihuahua. The great mass of the Indians 
are settled agriculturalists, whose standard of life, low 
as it is, can be compared with that of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe, rather than with that of aboriginal 
savages. If their pattern of life still contains much that 
is pre-Spanish, this is due only partly to geographical 
and historical factors, and very largely to a native con- 
servatism which makes them dislike and distrust the 
ways of the white man. 

Theirs is first and foremost a corn culture, going back 
to the time when hunting tribes who had entered America 
from Siberia by way of the Bering Strait and had filtered 
down to warmer climes, domesticated the thin, wild 
maize-grass, which the Aztecs called teocenzli, the food 
of the gods, and developed the corn-cob to its present 
size from an original length of an inch. Add to this the 
frijole or haricot bean, local fruits, and many varieties of 
chile pepper, chocolate, the fermented sap of the maguey 
aloe, and animal delicacies ranging from venison to 
caterpillars and flies’ eggs, and you complete a diet from 
which the Indian still to-day tends to exclude eggs, 
milk, vegetables, and the meat of domestic animals. 
His principal nourishment remains the zorti//a or maize 
griddle-cake which is prepared to-day with exactly the 
same utensils as those discovered by archeologists beneath 
the lava flow of the last great eruption which devastated 
the Valley of Mexico. 

Even when they have adopted the white man’s ways, 
the Indians have contrived to stamp them with their own 
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indelible mark. For all its deep fervour, Mexican 
Catholicism owes much to the older faiths with which it 
is inextricably intermingled, and it is nothing unusual 
to see the old dances done, the old drums played and the 
scarlet ritualists of the Flying Game } whirled through the 
air in honour of the Virgin and Saints as once they were to 
the glory of Quetzalcoatl, god of the wind, and of 
Tonantzin the Earth Mother. Nor is the notion of 
sacrifice dead. At Huehuetla, where the Tepehua Indians 
still fight with machete cutlasses the mock battles of the 
Moors and the Christians, they make a prior vow that 
no one of them will drop out before his blood has been 
shed. If one or two of them are killed, the matter will be 
left there, and it will be agreed that “it has been a good 
fiesta”. Among the Zapotecs of San Pablo Cuatro 
Venados it is thought that St. Paul, their Patron Saint, 
loves to see blood flow and is pleased rather than sorry 
if drunken groups quarrel at his fiesta, and there are 
wigs on the green. 

To a European, the Indian’s way of thought must 
always seem strange and foreign; inscrutable as the 
serpentine glint in his eye which so greatly discon- 
certed D. H. Lawrence. There was always something 
warped in the civilizations which he evolved before the 
Conquest. On the one hand, the abstruse mathematical 
and astronomical calculations of the Mayas produced a 
calendar more scientifically accurate than that of con- 
temporary Europe. On the other hand, they failed to 
invent so elementary a contraption as the wheel, to 
domesticate animals, or to evolve a phonetic system of 
writing. The wonders of Montezuma’s capital of 
Tenochtitlan which dazzled Cortes and his men 


1 See the author’s Mexican Mosaic (Faber and Faber). 
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contrasted with the senseless horrors of human sacrifice, 
which was thought so important that wars were fought 
for the sole purpose of capturing sacrificial victims. 

To-day the Indian is no less incalculable and, to the 
European idea, irrational. He is moved not by self- 
interest, as we understand it, but by an obscure yet 
intensely tenacious devotion to a ritualistic pattern of 
life. In pre-Spanish times, religion was paramount in 
every sphere. “‘ Living in subservience to their divinities,” 
writes Dr. George Vaillant, “the Central Americans 
seemed little interested in their own emotional weak- 
nesses or sentimentality, and this impersonality, often 
austere, defines their art.” A similar devotion to 
ideologies, at almost any material cost, prevails to-day 
and makes it difficult for Mexican and European minds to 
meet on the same plane where material interests are con- 
cerned. H. G. Ward, who was British Chargé d’A ffaires 
in Mexico over a century ago, describes in his book 
Mexico in 1827 how an English rancher once stopped 
an Indian who was on his way to a distant market with 
a heavy load of pots, and offered to buy the whole load 
at an advantageous price. The Indian would not sell. 
The appeal to his pocket was insufficient to wean him 
from his preconceived notion of how his day should be 
spent: that is to say, in toiling to market and in selling 
his wares one by one as best he could. This incident is 
typical of the Indian outlook. 

While the majority of the Indians are extremely poor, 
there are valleys in the temperate zone where they have 
grown rich from the cultivation of coffee, sugar-cane, 
and bananas. In their way of life, these Indians remain 
indistinguishable from their poorer brothers. They have 
done nothing to improve their material standard of life. 
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They continue to eat the same simple fare, to wear the 
same clothes, the cotton pyjamas, woollen poncho, and 
thong sandals, and to live in the same bare huts with 
neither tables, chairs, nor beds. To raise the daily life of 
the Indian from the floor to table-level would involve 
an advance of many centuries at their normal rate of 
evolution. 

Like all people whose life is conditioned by a ritual 
outlook, they make a cult of courtesy, and their good 
manners have been proverbial since the days of the 
Conquest. Early Spanish writers testify to this, and from 
two and half years in the country I can bear witness that 
there are few races with whom human contacts are so 
pleasurable. Their gentle, kindly attitude, however, must 
be reciprocated by the foreigner, and the least hint of 
brusqueness and asperity of manner indisposes them. 
Those who do not know them, find it very difficult to 
reconcile their softness with their sporadic outbursts of 
unrestrained violence, as shown in the country’s high 
homicide rate. The contradiction is only apparent, 
however, and an American friend with a profound know- 
ledge of the country, explains it by saying that “ the 
Indian kills because he is too polite to argue”. There 
is truth in the seeming paradox. The Indian seems to 
suffer from a constitutional inability to limit his reaction 
to any provocation, and the machete or the pistol is 
brought into play where in other countries insults or at 
the most fisticuffs would suffice to settle the matter. As 
compared, for instance, with Southern Europeans, the 
Indians are not swayed by violent passions, but their 
powers of self-restraint are even weaker. If the com- 
parison be permitted, they are like a car with low horse- 
power but with inadequate brakes. Living among them, 
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one is struck by an almost pathetic irresponsibility and 
lack of moral stamina. Fundamentally benevolent to all 
men, they cannot translate their good intentions into 
systematic action. You will not find among them the 
man who will fling himself at the neck of a runaway 
horse. Fond as I was of the family of Aztec dwellers in 
the floating gardens of Mixquic to four of whose children 
I was godfather, I never felt that I could have counted 
on their active help in any emergency. It is, of course, 
difficult to say whether this irresponsibility is the con- 
genital consequence of heredity, diet, and environment 
or whether it is the result of more than three centuries of 
Spanish colonial domination. It is none the less a factor 
of considerable importance in the future of the country. 
Spanish and Indian qualities are intermingled in the 
mestizo half-breed, but, just as Indian blood predominates, 
so also do Indian traits of character. As so often happens 
in imperial conquests, it is the conquerors who have been 
assimilated by the conquered. No greater mistake could 
be made than to judge Mexico in terms of Spain. Her 
future is almost certain to be an Indian one. This does 
not mean that she will continue to speak a babel of 
Indian tongues or revert to human sacrifice and the cult of 
Quetzalcoatl, as Lawrence so ingeniously imagined. The 
future does not lie with those who can be called Indians 
in the narrowest sense of the words; with the naked 
Lacandones, the fierce Yaquis, the inarticulate Otomis, 
the pagan Huicholes. True, the autonomous Department 
of Indian Affairs created a few years ago is attending 
to the wants of these people and sending teachers among 
them who can speak their languages. But at the same time, 
the Government is teaching them Spanish, giving them 
blue jeans to wear, enlisting them in co-operative societies 
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and communal farms. Slowly but surely, Mexico is 
moving towards a uniform mestizo civilization, the spirit 
of which will owe more to Indian than to Spanish ways of 
thought. The ultimate aim of the Mexican Revolution 
is well defined by H. B. Parkes in his new History of 
Mexico as “ fusing the Indian way of life with whatever 
is valuable in contemporary civilization, integrating 
Indian qualities into modern society without at the same 
time destroying them”. It is a noble and idealistic 
purpose, and its realization will depend on whether or not 
the Indians have, in the words of the same author, 
sufficient vitality to slough off their ancient habits and 
to create a future of their own. 


KAREL CAPEK’S STORIES 


By OLIVER ELTON 


DyInGc on CuristMas Day of last year at the age of 
forty-eight, Karel Capek, the patriot, was spared the 
worst. But he had lived through the September crisis, 
and after Godesberg he had exclaimed, “‘ For me the 
world is dead; I have no reason any more for writing.” 
But afterwards, in his country house among his friends, 
he had said, ‘“‘ You see, we are at work again already !”’ 
He went on writing, in fact, to the last, and a fragment 
is quoted of the unfinished romance in which he gives 
us his moral philosophy of art and begins the life-story 
of a musical composer. He thinks that the worst peril 
for the artist lies in his vanity: the intrusion of his 
ego, of its passion for self-display, of all its shapeless 
matter, into his creative work. His watchword, like 
that of the Creator, ought to be Divide/ Divide the 
light from the darkness; select, reject; that is the 
way to purge your soul, and to draw nearer to perfec- 
tion, and to attain to a nobler vision. For art is not 
“beyond good and evil”; no, it admits of the loftiest 
virtue, also of the most shameful vice. 

These particulars are given in The Present Time 
(Pritomnost), the liberal and independent Prague weekly 
which still, despite the muzzling restrictions, carries on 
gallantly. Capek’s work is many-faceted; a sketch of 
it, comprehensive and balanced, can be read in the 
Slavonic Review for July, 1936, written by the Czech 
scholar, Dr. René Wellek. I am attempting no such task, 
and only offer a note upon Capek’s tales and novels. 
They have, I think, been unduly overshadowed by the 
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dramas which won him, quite deservedly, his European 
fame: R.U.R., The Insect Play, and others. The best 
of his stories are finer and more lasting work. Most of 
them have been translated, but they are little quoted or 
mentioned in our critical Press. There are more than 
eighty short contes, and often they rank with those of 
Chekhov or of Maupassant. The “ trilogy ”’ of novels, 
Hordubal, The Meteor, and An Ordinary Life, may 
fairly be called classics. 

Only a few dates are necessary here ; Capek’s career 
as a novelist falls into four phases, fairly well marked. 
(1) From 1916 to 1921, he produced three volumes of 
short tales, unequal in value, but already marked by 
his lifelong sense of the insoluble and inscrutable 
element in man’s nature and destiny. Shining Deeps, 
the fantasy that gives its title to the first of these collec- 
tions, draws on the records of the wreck of the TZizanic, 
here called the Oceanic. An imaginary passenger, one 
of the survivors, describes the joyous crowd, the growing 
suspense, the realization of doom, the heroic episodes, 
the singing of the hymn. . . . He sees on board a nameless 
girl, to whom he never speaks ; and she perishes. But 
her image flits across the scene and haunts his memory ; 
she awakens his ideal love, which has bestowed upon 
her “‘ the likeness of beauty ’’. The musical repetitions 
of the double theme remind us of De Quincey’s Vision 
of Sudden Death. The second volume is called Wayside 
Crosses, or Calvaries (literally, ‘“‘ God’s Suffering ’’). 
I single out from it The Mountain, a so-called detective 
tale. But, as Dr. Wellek observes, these are “ very 
unusual detective, or rather mystery, stories, without 
any solution . . . the very disappointment of our expecta- 
tion is the main point’’. The mystery lies not in what 
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the police may or may not discover but in the depths 
of human motive. Here neither murderer nor victim 
nor motive is ever identified. The criminal is a vague 
giant, a complaining voice, a somebody who is chased 
over the misty mountain by constables and amateurs, 
and who in the end is found dead. Only a musician, 
who has joined the party and who has spoken with the 
voice in the fog, feels pity and understanding for the 
man, and twangs one startling note upon his fiddle as 
an epitaph. In the third book, Painful Tales, the mood 
is often pessimistic and the outlook unrelieved. Jn the 
Castle, a governess in the employ of a tyrannous 
old count and his wife, is defied by the small child her 
pupil, and is coarsely approached by the insolent young 
tutor. She dare not run away, her parents need her 
wages ; and at last, driven to the wall, and desperate to 
get something out of life, she opens her door to the 
tutor. 

(2) During the years 1921-2 Capek published not 
only R.U.R. and The Insect Play but two long novels 
which are close akin to them in scheme. All these works 
leave one seeking for some word that begins with 
megalo-: not megalomania, for they contain big and 
fruitful ideas ; but they are on too big a scale, and there 
is something splay and incoherent in their workmanship. 
The Absolute Factory (translated as The Absolute at 
Large) and Krakatit make us wonder what has become 
of the artist of Painful Tales. They both depict the 
dangers that would beset the civilized world if science 
were to discover too much. Both depend on the myth, 
or the assumption, that science has done so—has released, 
for example, the energy latent in the atom. This the 
subject of The Absolute Factory. Certain machines 
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called “ Karburators”’ have been invented for this 
purpose ; and the fruits are over-production, an universal 
war of states and religions and colours and races, all 
fighting for the secret, and a mighty carnage. But at 
last the secret is lost ; there are some survivors, and the 
ending is a quiet, normal scene in a tavern. But some 
of the assumptions simply defeat our reason. For the 
physical energy thus liberated is identified, first of all, 
with the Absolute itself, and then with God. One of 
the results is a fierce religious revival, a kind of intoxica- 
tion, and an internecine war in which every cult contends 
for its own God (for “ comrade”’ God in Russia); and 
the Catholic Church adopts and canonizes, and controls, 
the new deity. But Krakatit is a work of far greater 
talent; there is much raking satire in it, and high 
comedy ; and yet the effect is that of a phantasmagoria. 
Krakatit is a terrible explosive; to possess it is to 
master, and also to destroy, the world. There are great 
eruptions ; but here again the secret is at last forgotten. 
Its owner, Prokop, has many wild and picturesque 
adventures ; he is harried by those who are trying to 
grab his formula; and his love-passages are related in 
an erotic style which is really alien to Capek.—All but 
one; for there is a lovely idyl, loosely hung upon the 
plot. Prokop has been wounded, and has lain for weeks 
in a strange house, insensible. One day he half wakes 
up, and sees at the door a girl, “ tall, slight, and radiant, 
with a look of great amazement in her clear eyes, her 
lips parted in wonder, and pressing some white linen to 
her bosom.” 

Out of some nook in his brain comes a memory of 
the Sixth Odyssey ; and he pours out, in the Greek, the 
speech of Odysseus to Nausicaa, one of the treasures of 
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the world’s poetry. “J am thy suppliant, O queen... 
Gunumai se, anassa....”’ She is like the young palm 
sapling he had seen on Delos... happy will be her 
husband. ... The idyl takes its course, but ends sadly. 
Prokop indeed spares her innocence, but he leaves her 
heart-broken, and goes away. 

(3) 1929. Karel Capek now came back to little stories 
of the private life. Tales from One Pocket and Tales 
from the Other Pocket are mostly of the “ detective” 
kind. Here he is on safer ground and can perfect his 
peculiar craft. Some are gently and some wildly humorous, 
some are of darker colouring. They are not sentimental, 
but there is now a deeper note of pathos. A mother 
leaves her baby for a moment in the street, and it 
vanishes, carriage and all. But she cannot describe it to 
the police, can only babble ; it is like hundreds of other 
infants! At last it is traced; it had been stolen by a 
girl, unmarried, who had been bereaved of her own 
child and who wanted one to nurse. The first mother 
refuses to prosecute, gets her infant back and blesses 
and rewards the girl. Capek’s characteristic note of 
catholic sympathy is heard in the magnificent Last 
Judgment. A ninefold murderer, Kugler, finds himself, 
after death, in a court which is exactly like an earthly 
one, with four morose old men presiding. The chief 
witness is another old man, tall, and in a blue cloak. And 
this is God; he can only be a witness, not a judge— 
for he knows everything ; it is man, he explains, who 
must pass judgment, even in heaven, upon man. God 
tells Kugler about each of his crimes and_ their 
consequences, talking to him like a fellow-creature. 
The court damns. Kugler to hell “ for the term of his 
life’, and calls the next case. 
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I must pass over Capek’s happy, witty fairy tales, 
with their insight into cats and dogs and birds and 
children, their wizards and brigands ; also over the longer 
stories of his very last years, War with the Newts and 
The First Rescue Party. It is time for a word on the 
“ trilogy ” (1933-5). 

(4) In Hordubal, once more, there is a murder ;' and 
human justice is seen groping blindly for the inner truth 
of the affair. The second part, the sequel, relates the 
trial of Hordubal’s apparent assassins. But the first part 
is more original. Hordubal, a hard-worn peasant, 
comes back from America with the bag of money he 
has scraped together ; he is full of delight at seeing his 
homeland and is expecting a welcome from his wife. 
But it is what Tennyson calls an “iron welcome”’. 
She meanwhile has had, and is still continuing, an 
intrigue with a vulgar, domineering employee. There 
is a child, whose grievous position is portrayed without 
flinching. Hordubal’s dumb doubts and_ blind 
unhappiness are shown, not in his own words (for he 
has few words), but by his half-conscious thoughts ; 
and these, with wonderful skill, the author articulates 
for him, with all their doublings-back and inconsequence. 
In the end Hordubal is found dead, and his wife and 
her man are suspected. 

In The Meteor the method is different, and the mystery 
is of a simpler kind. As in The Mountain, the starting- 
point is the presence of a victim whose name and history 
are untraceable. There is no crime; an unknown 
airman has been wrecked, and is dying in a hospital. 
There is a natural, matter-of-fact setting, which contrasts 
with the three stories that are panelled into it. The 
doctors are intent only on their job; they are not 
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imaginative, and they form the somewhat impatient 
audience. Three persons, a sister of mercy, a clairvoyant, 
and a poet, in succession relate the imaginary life-story 
of the patient. As they have no facts to go upon, each 
narrative is really a revelation of the speaker’s own cast 
of mind. The sister dreams that the flier had been 
returning home to rejoin a noble girl whom he had 
deserted. The clairvoyant sees him as a chemist, whose 
wonderful formula had been rejected by the authorities. 
He flies to the Antilles, he lies long in a state of mental 
stagnation; but one day he sees something in a 
professional journal which drives him to fly homeward 
and recover his precious notes ; but he founders on the 
way. The poet’s story is richer and more inventive, 
and too elaborate to detail. Here too the flier is an exile, 
who has quitted home, and we are again in the Antilles. 
A blow on the head has destroyed his memory. He is 
taken in, and utilized, by a rascally sugar-planter, with 
whose daughter he falls in love. In order to win her he 
sets up as a rival in big business ; and some of Capek’s 
most vivid scenes are laid amongst the lakes of asphalt, 
with their parasites and sullen negro workmen. At last, 
while writing to the girl, the man suddenly remembers 
his name and childhood, and flies homeward to claim 
his inheritance. The poet does not talk in verse ; he is a 
Dichter, an inventor ; and he muses on the relationship 
of poetry to reality—He says one profound thing, and 
here Capek himself must be speaking. Why does art 
love the tragic, and also the ridiculous? ‘“‘ Reality, in 
itself, is neither tragical nor laughable : it is too serious, 
too infinite, to be either the one or the other.” 

An Ordinary Life is the most perfectly executed of 
Capek’s novels. There is no crime in it; the events 
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are not mysterious, but studiously commonplace ; and 
the artist gains by the sacrifice. It is the straightforward 
narrative of an average man;—only, nobody is an 
“ average man!”’ He is a retired, very successful station- 
master, who knows that he is doomed to die; he will 
never see another spring blossom in his garden. The 
keynotes of his life have been method, regularity, and 
order. The words recur like a symbol, and they express 
his character. He has moved along the rails of life, and 
they are soon to carry him off into the infinite. His 
memory is infallible ; with painful precision he delineates 
his home and childhood, his big kindly father the joiner, 
and his sensitive mother; and he knows just what his 
nature has inherited from each of them. He struggles 
through school, blunders through college, falls ill, and 
is packed off to a station up-country. His real job 
now begins; he moves up from station to station, and 
each of them, with its different milieu, becomes familiar 
to us. On the way he has loved and married, and has 
been left a childless widower. During the War, as a 
good Czech he has used his position to sabotage the 
traffic of the Austrian; when it is over, he is in the 
ministry of railways at Prague. He now writes his story 
down. But as he writes, he feels that the whole affair 
has some unfathomable background; and this, in the 
second part of his record, he tries to explore. The tale 
begins all over again. Like Launcelot Gobbo, he hears 
two voices within him; the first is his normal, rather 
complacent self, the second is the caviller, the self- 
distruster, who makes out a very damaging case. This 
No. 2 finds in his consciousness the seeds, sown in 
childhood, of vanity and greed, and even of perversion. 
Had he really loved his wife? Yes, he had been faithful 
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to her; but had he not also hated her (odi et amo) and 
dreamed of being free ?—for then he could have gone 
off with a gipsy.... Digging deeper, he finds half a 
dozen selves: a hypochondriac, a romantic, a solitary, 
a climber, a patriot—And where then is the real ego, 
the uniting principle? And what sort of a drama is 
this, where the curtain comes down upon them all 
without a solution? After long reflection the man 
(whose name is never given) finds a solution in the 
spiritual identity of all mankind. | Whitman-like, he 
feels one with the postman in the street, with the young 
lovers, and even with his enemies ; he is “‘ whatever he 
is able to comprehend ”’. I will end with his conclusion, 
which may well be that of Capek himself: 

“This is that true ordinary life, that most ordinary 
life of all: not that which is mine, but that which is ours, 
the measureless life of us all. We are all ordinary, since there 
are so many of us; and yet—what a festival it all is ! Perhaps 


God too is a quite ordinary life; only, the thing is to perceive 
him, and to recognize him.” 


THE ECHO OF THE PROVERBS 


By THEODOR REIK 
(Concluded) 


Ill 


In recalling those proverbs and phrases heard in early 
youth, the memory of the people who used them is 
easily evoked. Many beloved phantoms rise up from 
the shadowy past, and many hated ones as well. These 
proverbs were uttered on various occasions by our 
parents, relations, friends, and acquaintances, but most 
of them, by far, came from our grandfather. I must 
now relate a few things about him. 

In my memory he lives on as a very old and tall 
man with white hair always covered by a small cap, 
and with spectacles over the top of which he looked. 
I can still see him in his old-fashioned, somewhat 
untidy dressing-gown, slouching through the house, as 
often as not taking snuff out of a small black snuff-box 
and talking or shouting in the Jewish-German idiom. 
I was told later that he was a well-known, even famous 
Talmudist. I myself can remember Jewish scholars and 
pious men coming frequently to see him in order to 
study or argue with him—until late in the night we 
could hear, in our bedrooms, their loud voices which 
they made no efforts to lower. 

My grandfather had spent the best part of his life as 
a business-man and Jewish scholar in a village situated 
near the Austrian-Hungarian frontier, where there was 
still a sort of ghetto. We children had frequently spent 
our holiday there (Nagy-Marton, to-day called 
Mattersdorf, in Austria), and we had often wondered 
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at the strange practices and habits in the small Jewish 
community. Our grandfather encouraged us to take 
part in the religious rites which we could only imperfectly 
follow, but by which we were deeply impressed. New 
Year, the Day of Atonement, beginning and end of 
Sabbath left their lasting marks on our minds. Very 
ancient Synagogue choral music which I heard in those 
times comes to my mind even now. 

After his wife’s death my grandfather, already old 
and frail, saw himself left alone, without sufficient means 
of subsistence. He moved to Vienna and came to live 
with us in our rather small flat. I well remember the 
day of his arrival, because his first action upset us a 
good deal. There was a marble bust on a sideboard 
representing either Venus or Apollo. Our grandfather 
must have been struck by it when he first walked through 
our rooms. He seized a chair, climbed on it rather 
clumsily, and with a hammer struck off the bust’s nose. 
This incomprehensible act had, of course, a religious 
motive: my grandfather, who was fanatically devout, 
would on no account tolerate images in rooms inhabited 
by him, since those images were strictly forbidden by 
the Jewish commandments. (“ Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image.”) This act was the 
beginning of a bitter struggle, lasting for many years, 
between grandfather and father, interrupted only by 
long or short truces. Long and violent debates were 
fought out on religion, its object and justification, its 
attitude towards civilization and progress. There was 
no bridge from one shore to the other—from the 
standpoint of a God-fearing proselytizer to an Agnostic, 
from a medieval to a modern mind. 

But the point in question was not merely theoretical. 
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Many excited discussions were held with regard to the 
observance of the religious laws in the kitchen, and my 
grandfather insisted with obstinacy upon its ritual 
strictness. Since my father would not submit to this 
dictatorship, and since there was but one kitchen, it was 
extremely difficult to keep a strict division between 
“pure” and “impure’’. It was almost impossible to 
prevent plates for meat coming into contact with those 
for milk, and not even the slightest of any such trans- 
gressions escaped my grandfather’s relentless control. 
Each such discovery ended in a scene in which he tried 
to enforce his despotic will upon the household. But 
my father—revolted by this tyranny and, all the same, 
pitying the old and lonely man—could not forego his 
advanced views. In the conflict between father and 
husband it was my mother who suffered most. Yet she 
could not make up her mind to send the old man to a 
home for old people. We children gradually began to 
detest our grandfather. Yet there are many memories 
from our earliest childhood which show that in spite of 
all that, we loved and admired him, and that his strange 
tenderness towards us must have found an echo in our 
minds. 

It did not always happen that those disputes between 
grandfather and father took such a violent turn. Now 
and then there were peaceful, even friendly conversa- 
tions, and I know that some of the funny or witty 
sayings of the old man made my father laugh heartily. 
But generally the contrasting views brought about all 
too soon a rupture in the discussions. If matters came 
to this point it would frequently happen that my father 
felt upset and declined to talk to his father-in-law for 
several days. In that case the two men who, after all, 
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felt the need of expressing their views, would live like 
strangers side by side. Our grandfather then remained 
in his room for the better part of the day, moodily 
playing the part of King Lear. His sense of guilt and 
his wish for reconciliation must apparently have been 
fairly strong, for he always managed to make my father, 
who was irritable but good-natured to the extreme, start 
talking to him again. 

I remember during one of these periods of a temporary 
breaking off of diplomatic relations, we happened to 
hear strange sounds in my grandfather’s room. He was 
walking up and down talking to himself: “ba, ba, ba, 
ba, ba...” My mother and we children rushed into 
his room crying “ What is the matter ? What are you 
saying ?”’ “ Nothing,” he replied, “I am giving myself 
some practice in order not to forget how to talk 
altogether. Nobody else will talk to me.” 

I can still see the figure of the old man at the hour of 
my father’s death. Praying aloud he entered the room 
where the man, by many years his junior, was lying in 
his last sleep. In accordance with the religious rites, 
my grandfather first of all covered up the mirror and 
opened the windows, so that the soul of the dead man 
might ascend towards heaven. After that event he 
seems to have grown even more laconic and gloomy. 
He died not long afterwards in a persecution mania full 
of religious delusions. It was from this tyrannical, 
detested, and yet much admired grandfather that I 
heard a great many of those Jewish proverbs. 


IV 


Something said in passing often reappears after many 
years like an echo. The hoard of proverbs and idiomatic 
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phrases overheard by us children long ago, was quickly 
“ forgotten ”, it sank down into the deepest regions of 
the soul from where it emerged only very much later. 
Just as mysterious as the causes which determine their 
disappearance, are the motives which force these phrases 
up to the surface again. Very frequently no connecting 
links are discernible in the actual situation. Our 
introspection does not remind us that we have searched 
our memory for those sentences ; they simply turn up. 
That the after-effect of those proverbs overheard in 
early youth may prove more significant than the effect, 
the echo more important that the first sound, will be 
shown by a single example. 

In my analytical research my attention had been 
drawn to the effect of a psychic tendency which I pursued 
in its manifestations both in nervous and _ healthy 
individuals. There is a conflict between strong impulses 
appearing for biological reasons, and opposing forces 
caused by the development of civilization and bent on 
suppressing and displacing the former. In this conflict 
the forbidden impulses have provided for themselves an 
unconscious outlet. Under the effect of the two opposite 
forces there arises a possibility of utterance and 
expression recognizable as to content and form as a 
compromising action, as an unconscious admission of 
those hidden impulses. The psychic tendency breaking 
through by such compromising actions I have called 
unconscious compulsions to confession. Their 
compulsory character becomes evident, for the greater 
part, from the instinctive nature of the original, repressed 
impulses, but also from the strong pressure of the 
reactive sense of guilt. The striving to give expression 
to the impulses suppressed by the conscious mind had— 
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under the influence of certain cultural factors—led to 
the development of compulsions to confession, which 
clearly exhibit all the characteristics of their origin and 
present themselves as something intermediate between 
concealment and representation. 

Some time after I had formulated my experiences and 
view in a book Compulsions to confession and the desire 
for punishment (1926), 1 suddenly remembered one of 
those sentences frequently used. by my grandfather and 
completely forgotten up to that day. When my father, 
hurt by some of my grandfather’s remarks in one of 
those excited discussions, had left the room, we often 
heard this phrase. The old man would sigh deeply and 
mutter: ‘‘ When we are alive, we are forbidden to talk. 
When we are dead, we cannot talk.’ We children 
laughed secretly for we only understood the literal 
sense of this saying which we considered a commonplace. 
We little thought that from this statement followed the 
question: When, after all, is talking permitted ? When 
are we allowed to express our views ? It was that phrase 
which prompted me to recognize the psychic develop- 
ment of my theory of compulsions to confession whose 
character takes the form of a compromise owing to the 
co-operation and opposition of biological and cultural 
facts. 

Sounds that we heard around us in early youth we 
hear again in us in later years. We do not show enough 
surprise, I think, when phrases from the time of our 
childhood turn up again after a long interval; when 
all at once we give utterance to expressions heard in 
years long gone by and never heard since; when 
sentences usually unfamiliar to our consciousness come 
to mind and idiomatic proverbs that we had entirely 
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forgotten, and for which we should have searched our 
memory quite in vain. We are surprised just as if we 
had unexpectedly met after a long time a childhood 
friend. It appears to us as if somebody else uttered 
those words, and yet it was the Ego, a part of the Ego 
that has become estranged to us. Those part-comical 
part-serious sentences, asleep for a long time in unknown 
depths of our minds, will return more and more 
frequently the older we grow. They demand that we 
should listen to them and obey them. What is their 
purport ? To remind us of our childhood, or our parents 
and grandparents who once upon a time pronounced 
them? They are a warning to us that we are to set out 
on the way they have gone. They summon us to our 
forefathers long before we are gathered to them. 


(Translated by G. Abraham) 


HOPKINS AND WELSH PROSODY 
By GLYN JONES 


IN SPITE OF his surname, a fairly common one in South 
Wales, Hopkins does not appear to have had any Welsh 
blood in him, and it was not until he was thirty that he 
began to learn Welsh and to read Welsh poetry. Toa 
technician and an innovator as he was, the intricate 
regulations of classical Welsh poetry were, of course, at 
once matters of enormous interest; he was delighted 
with the lovely effects adherence to the rules of cynghan- 
edd was capable of producing, and he saw the possibility 
of using some of the devices of Welsh metrics, in a 
modified form, in his own English poetry. So much we 
can learn from the letters Hopkins wrote to Bridges 
when he was at St. Beuno’s in Flintshire, North Wales. 
Anyone approaching Welsh poetry without previous 
knowledge of it, as Hopkins did in 1874, would be struck 
first of all by the fact that Welsh verse falls into two 
entirely distinct groups. The first of these needs no 
explanation, because it is composed of poetry written 
in metres identical with those used in English—sonnets, 
couplets, quatrains, blank verse, and so on. The other 
group is based upon an entirely different prosodic 
conception. In the first place, syllables per line are 
counted and not feet (cf. Japanese Hanka, Hokku). 
Thus, in the cywydd 1 metre there must be seven syllables 
in each line, and an accented syllable must rhyme with 
an unaccented one. Here, as an example of what I mean, 
? The cywydd, which can be a poem of almost any length, is one of the 
most extensively used of the twenty-four possible metres. It was first 


popularized by Dafydd ap Gwilym in the fourteenth century, from whose 
poetry all the Welsh quotations in this article are taken. 
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are some English lines in which Shakespeare accidentally 
conforms with these requirements of the cywydd : 


TE 4583 Ons 
Then to Sylvia let us sing (accented) 


eee 4" 5 JO 87 
That Sylvia is excelling (unaccented) 


But it was not this syllabic aspect of classical or 
“unfree” Welsh poetry which attracted Hopkins most 
of all. It was rather an additional and obligatory feature 
known as cynghanedd, which might be described briefly 
as a combination of alliteration and internal rhyme 
regulated into a system of great strictness and intricacy. 
We can ignore here the simplest of the four possible 
types of cynghanedd, since Hopkins appears never to 
have used it, and proceed to the second type, called 
cynghanedd sain, which attracted him perhaps most of 
all. Here, the poet must divide his line up into three 
parts, making the first and second parts rhyme, and the 
second and third parts alliterative, thus : 


[iw stopauf 
Bronbelau/ lliw siopau] Sieb 1 


or thus: 


vrach a gr 
Na merch bach] na gwrach,/ na gwraig # 


That is the scheme, but Hopkins, wisely I think, treated 
his cynghanedd with freedom, not using it in every line 
and in rigid conformity with the demands of Welsh 


prosody. But, although his use of it was capricious and 


1 Jewels the colour of the shops of Cheapside. 
2 Not a sweet girl, or a hag, or a married woman. 
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faulty, it was still nearly always highly effective in adding 
to the richness of the poem’s sound-texture. Here are 
some lines in which the verbal pattern is, I think, 
obviously based upon the model of eynghanedd sain. 


| 


A master] her master / and mine 
t { 
Pinel by the land/ of their birth. 


‘ t 
‘The pe ae ee MOET | grey. 


Perhaps the reader would like to try his hand at 
spotting the cynghanedd in these lines—Stained véined 
variéty ; Left hand, off land, I hear the lark... ; brace 
lace latch; Forms and warms the life within;... 
night, in the white and the walk ; dearest veriest vein ; 
... bears, cares, and combs; that toil, that coil, since 
(seems) I kissed ...; ... He in the three of the thunder- 
throne. 

The two remaining types of cynghanedd can be 
described briefly in this way: they demand again that 
the poet shall divide his lines up, but this time certain 
consonants that he has used in the first half he must 
use again and in the same order, in the second half, 
thus : 

ap Hee deus 


A lluniaidd seid llyna ddawn 1 
or thus : 


I at)3 I BEAR 
Dros fy tha ar draws fy mhlwyf 2 


? And you.are shapely, what a gift that is ! 
* I look) over the edge of my hat at (the people of) my parish. 
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Hopkins does something to the same effect in: 


Ep 21304 Togs Wd 
ae see weed winding 
and in: 
re 2334 re $504 
preeten | blade-gash 


Here are some more phrases in which this ‘“‘ chiming 
of consonants ”’ can readily be recognized : boisterously 
beautiful ; forward falling, forehead frowning; foam- 
tuft fumitory; gash flesh or gall shield; wild web, 
wondrous robe; Velvety wind V-winged; lush-kept 
plush-capped ; Warm-laid grave of womb-life grey ; 
Of the Yore-flood, of the year’s fall. 

But there are certain practices of Hopkins, other than 
his use of cynghanedd, which have parallels, if not 
origins in Welsh poetry. First, the now familiar rhyming 
of accented with unaccented syllables—see especially 
The Bugler’s First Communion. In the second place, 
there is his frequent use of compound words like 
** lashtender ’’, ‘‘ heavenfallen’’, ‘‘ manmarks’”’, “ shadow- 
tackle’’, etc.—such words as “ swiftproud”’, “ clearrain”’, 
“ thickdark ”, “hellregion”’, “ vainjourney”’, “ pure- 
green”, are very common in Dafydd ap Gwilym and 
his contemporaries. Then, thirdly, when Hopkins writes 


broken lines like: 


. . every hair 
Is, hair of the head, numbered. 


Ol 8 
Must it, worst weather, 
Blast bole and bloom together ? 
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Or : 


When will you ever, Peace wild wooddove, shy wings shut, 
Your round me roaming end, and under be my boughs. 


he is paralleled by such parenthetic writing as: 


Bring to me, I am hurt by a “ lovely ”, 
A beautifully coloured girl, happy words. 
or : 


I will not make a “ date”, I am timid, 
The mist is abroad, with my precious any more. 


Or: 
And be, tell her I shall not be, 


An elegant gentleservant, able to live unless I have her. 


But, although we know for a certainty that Hopkins 
experimented with cynghanedd, to what extent the 
unusual rhyming, and the double-barrelled words, and 
the broken phrasing I have mentioned, can be directly 
traced to a study of Welsh classical poetry is at present 
uncertain. Similarities between certain features of his 
work and that of, say, Dafydd ap Gwilym suggest, as 
I have tried to show, that Hopkins imitated some of 
the practices of the Welsh poets, but until we know more 
of his reading while he was at St. Beuno’s, the question 
of his indebtedness cannot be fully decided. 


POETRY 
EDIFICE 


ae EYELASHES step gaily out of the wall of the 

skin 

And bend over the wells of eyes splashing upward in 
the sun 

Do they print a maze of black lace, palm wrinkles, 
maps therein 

Upon the glazed look called sky igniting our yesterday’s 


scene ? 


You who would search also under the overhanging 
bough of to-morrow 
Find the golden furniture is wet and porous the silver 


facades : 


Plush-coloured haunches of time have cornered the 


_ foxlike marrow 
Trembling in gaunt cloisters of bone in the shadow of 


the odds. 


Our edifice of arteries bleeds with windowsful of light 
ears 


And fulfillment presents its face at the doorway of 
desire 

Smirking, with gay hypocritical wig, with sweet tooth 
in arrears, ; 

Stranger in friend’s clothing, security’s son, hireling 
and sire. 


Let us break the mountain’s venomous mushroom and 


examine inside, 
And see the fresh black look of hate, gangrenous meat 


of vacuum, 
Cc 
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Proclaiming that the flesh is a language the maggots use 
for guide 

Through the thought-lit tunnels roaring into the 
millennium. 


We must bite through the candy coating to reach the 
universe 

Screaming its pain on the empty halls where the inquisi- 
tion battens : 

The raw inner lining is revealed when the event turns 
the curse 

Face up in the half light of Death’s enormous blazing 
buttons. 


Raw inner lining—kingdom at hand—let us use reality’s 
pincers 

To feel for the unarmoured flesh under the smoke 
screen of skins: 

Superstition knocks at all the wood of the world but 
gets no answer, 

While the meadow grows on both sides of the lone and 
lonely fence. 


Let us plant our feet on the platform of wind and drive 
forward 

Or run naked down miles of disapproval under a chasing 
sun : 

And face the barrage of dragons’ teeth with temper 
grown froward 

And angry and tall as a tornado’s finger on the skyline 
of sin. 
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What happens to the garret windows of our values in 
floodtime 

Or the droop-shoulder palaces under the heavy hand of 
the weather ? 

The stars are knee-naked, drunken, in the wine press of 
bloodtime, 

And the ancient songs on the blasted landscape away 
must wither. 


And baring its arms to the malevolent length of its 
pistons 

The storm calculates the Augean problem as answerless- 
long: 

eoahien is the sword that sleeps between knowledge 
and wisdom 

And the cleansing rivers climb in at all the windows of 
our wrong. 


OSCAR WILLIAMS 


THE RED DRESS 


NO TALISMAN BUT my heart. 
No armour but my blood. 

I was in my dream 

When my kind enemy came, 
Saying: Put on your red 
Dress for this last night, 

For this last time. 


Outmoded was the dress 
And ill to fasten on : 
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Cares and sighing had 
Me with dull fat overlaid, 
But at last it was done, 
And brilliant in the glass 
My image stood. 


Her lips were close to mine 
When a summons bid. 

Then as I left the room 

She with slow stepping from 
The mirror disappeared ; 
And I went all alone 
Downstairs to my doom. 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


THE CASKET OF PANDORA 


WHEN FOR A long time I contemplate this box, 
Carved so cunningly by the hand of a God, 
Glittering with withheld treasure. 


I take no delight in my eye’s light, the body’s pleasure. 


How many times awake or in sleep, a voice 

Through the open window, from the earth or the 
shore, 

Says “ This thing, this thing, you must not explore.” 


The shade of evil falls on the pure grass ; 
It shoots up from my life’s root, its face 
Troubles the emptiness of clear water. 
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And somewhere in my dream, the sound of pain and 
slaughter. 


Then waking in my room, the casket gleams ; 
The maiden pallor of the morning light 
Pierces my heart with an unnatural night. 


For in my world it is always morning, 
The dew refreshes the mind, the early flowers 
Hint of a delicate spring, foretell a green summer. 


Now always at my door, the steps of a newcomer 


Whose face I never see though I open the door, 
Though I look through sun-struck windows, 
Though I peer through the enchanted dawn. 


Then I touch the casket’s lid, jewel-bright as dew on 
the lawn, 


Locked, locked, as a scent in a closed flower’s heart, 
O to open the glittering box to shut my ears 
To the small voice that seems to sound from a tree. 


Through my window the tree takes shape has a face 
I cannot see, 


O marvellous tree half-sun, half wine-dark. 
I feel the murmur run through your sap like blood 
Eager for the deed to be done, wild to be understood ! 


MARYA ZATURENSKA 
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THE MOON IS SUSPECT TOO 


Now THAT THE moon is merely a skirting hope 

coming up for analysis ; 

now that that lope across the sky, 

across the black plane branches, 

is mine accidentally ; 

the projected groping comes back as a memory on its 
feet, 

and the brain’s gaze grins out of the past, 

trained for fake focus on the glamorous. 


Now tentacles, that sucked around that aura 

as a borrowed aureole to some new lust, 

are looped about its orbit 

and the lymph returns, and the smile, 

and the awe, 

waiting the recrudescence with the next best flaw. 


At least its roots in me, the flow 
—the keen lymphatic symphony— 
drives some dynamo ; 
derives a fuel to fill a tract or patch 
of watertight reflection for that moon. 
JAMES FORSYTH 


A PURELY DEFENSIVE WAR 


PRAISE FOR THE scientific saviours of Our War 
Who work in a mad race with long-range guns 
That threaten our most peaceful shore. 

The torpedo rockets entangle the plane 

Here on a friendly military visit 

Fresh from its trial flight in Spain. 
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And praise for the submarine detectors 
Sensitive to death at twenty miles— 
Now we are safe against Their War ! 
In fact, our science is so far 

Ahead of the enemy in this respect : 
We will be the first to attack. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


THE DEFENSE RESTS 


AT THIS COLD hour of the age 

We pillow upon the past, 

The cot stiff. What memories can soften 
A world on the opposite turn of time? 
And our lives broken. 

This sleep is a suffocation : 

The past lives, 

Cauterized in ether: 

The time grief 

And a hard weather. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


THE SOLDIER AT MAERISCH-OSTRAU 
By MAX BROD 


A LEGEND Has sprung up that I fled from Czecho- 
slovakia and was lucky enough to escape just in time, 
by the last train. 

Actually it happened quite differently. It was pure 
chance. Or, if you like, Divine Providence. For I 
hadn’t thought of escape. I had no idea that danger was 
imminent. It is true that I crossed the frontier with a 
group of friends, about 160 Zionists, less than five 
minutes before the frontier was closed. But I didn’t 
know that. I didn’t hurry over it. I didn’t know there 
was any need to hurry. I felt no fear. 

So that it wasn’t a calculated plan that, luckily for me, 
came off. It was pure chance. I had arranged some time 
ago to leave Prague on 14th March, and had booked my 
passage on the Basarabia (cabin 228), sailing from 
Constanza at 1 a.m. on 17th March. I might have booked 
for an earlier date but I was afraid that I wouldn’t be 
able to get through all the formalities in time. I had my 
apprehensions about official routine and red tape. And 
I was justified. For, though I did all I could to expedite 
matters, and got promises galore, my passport wasn’t 
ready, with all the necessary permits and visas, until a 
few hours before I was due to leave. I had, in fact, 
already considered postponing my journey for eight 
days, to go by the next boat, the Transsylvania. I know 
now that it would have been Charon’s boat by which I 
should have travelled had I done so. 

Prague was perfectly calm when we left. That 
dreaded Sunday, 12th March, had passed uneventfully. 
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The Germans had hung out swastika flags in celebration 
of some new festival specially invented for the occasion. 
All exactly the same size, so that they must have come 
from their central organization. They were huge flags, 
reaching from the second story almost down to the 
ground. But the Czechs refused to be provoked. They 
placed a policeman on guard at each flag. And the people 
ignored the whole business. 

It is true that, shortly before we left, that same 
evening, young Nazis had marched in fours through the 
main streets, shouting: “ Sieg-Heil/’’ But the police 
protected them. They were not molested anywhere. 
When we drove to the railway station at 11 o’clock at 
night, all was quiet. There was no sign of excitement. 

Many of our friends had come to the station to say 
good-bye to us. They intended to follow us very soon. 
Some of them already had their Palestine certificates, 
and the red tape of officialdom couldn’t hold up their 
papers much longer. We promised each other a happy 
re-union in Palestine. 

President Hacha had gone to see Hitler. This was the 
latest news in the papers. What could it mean? That 
there would be negotiations. We knew that Hitler was 
not altogether pleased with our Government. Even 
the Beran Government was too liberal for him. Beran 
would probably be told to dismiss his Ministers of the 
Left and include a few Fascists in his Government. 
Our worst pessimists feared that there might be a com- 
pletely new Czech Fascist Government. No one 
imagined that the Germans would come in person to 
Prague. 

Just as we got into our train someone came along with 
the latest rumour, that Maerisch-Ostrau had been 
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occupied by German troops. Since October, 1938, 

Maerisch-Ostrau had been on the Polish-Czech frontier. 
Nonsense, said one of us. It can’t happen while 

Hacha is in Berlin with Hitler. They are negotiating. 

Somebody suggested that the German troops might 
be marching through Maerisch-Ostrau into the new 
“independent” (otherwise German) Slovakia. And 
we agreed that it might be that. 

Then someone else came and told us that he had just 
been speaking on the telephone to Maerisch-Ostrau. 
Nobody there knew of any German troops. 

Mr. Stopford, who had been a member of the 
Runciman mission, and was now in Prague supervising 
the expenditure of the British loan for helping refugees 
from the occupied areas, came to the train, and some of 
our party were introduced to him. He assured us that 
there wasn’t a word of truth in the Maerisch-Ostrau 
story. 

Meanwhile, the rumour spread, and fresh rumours 
were added. The Germans were supposed to have 
occupied Olmuetz, Bruenn, and Iglau, as well. That 
convinced us that there was nothing in it. The rumour 
had killed itself by exaggeration. 

We decided to go to sleep, for we were to pass the 
customs at the frontier at four o’clock in the morning, 
which would give us at most only five hours sleep. 

I slept through these five hours without a break, 
though I am not usually a sound sleeper. But these last 
weeks had exhausted me. I could write a book about the 
endless number of things we were required to produce 
by the officials before they would give us a certificate 
that we didn’t, for instance, owe any taxes. They made 
one feel so desperate about the whole business that one 
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would rather have paid all the taxes over again to get 
the certificate and be done with it. Yet, I must admit 
that the Czech officials were extremely kind to me, 
and were always telling me how sorry they were that I 
was leaving Prague. “ You will come back when things 
are quiet. We shall see you again soon.” 

It was the system that was wrong, bureaucracy as 
Kafka has depicted it in The Castle and The Trial that 
tormented us in this terrible way. There must be a 
number of sadists in the bureaucratic system who invent 
new regulations as soon as the old ones have been 
complied with, so that the poor would-be emigrant is 
kept hanging all the time on the barbed-wire of endless 
regulations. (Like some of my friends who are still in 
Prague to-day only because of some trivial regulation.) 

I wanted to get all this out of my mind now. And to 
start off I had a sound sleep. (It was the last time I was to 
sleep soundly for weeks to come.) Not all my com- 
panions who were in the train with me, travelling through 
the night, were as unperturbed as I was. A good many 
of them believed the report that the Germans had 
occupied Ostrau. And when a new passenger came 
into the train at Olmuetz and brought new panic news, 
it seems that they had a very uneasy time of it in most 
of the other compartments. 

But I slept soundly till I was roused at four o’clock 
in the morning. I dressed myself in the sleeper, and 
walked across the track to get to my reserved seat in the 
train. As I climbed up the steps a young boy with a 
swastika armlet came out of the compartment. They are 
playing at inspectors again, I thought to myself. I had 
seen such a lot of boys like that recently in the Sudeten- 
land, and last Sunday so many swastika flags that even 
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this didn’t worry me. I seem to be an incorrigible 
optimist. 

In my compartment I looked out of the window. 
And about ten paces away there was a German soldier 
in full war kit standing on the railway track. He started 
marching up and down. He looked at our window and 
we stared back at him. He had his rifle at the ready. 
A touch of the trigger and it would go off. 

It is hard to explain why even the sight of this soldier 
in his steel helmet didn’t frighten me. I shall venture 
on a paradox. I may have taken it so calmly because 
the soldier was so handsome. He looked like a Roman 
legionary. He was tall and upright. I watched him 
for a long time, this man who may have been our worst 
sworn enemy. And, strange to say, I felt neither fear 
nor repulsion. 

It is an old fault of mine that I have always been too 
enamoured of beauty in any form. It has often got me 
into trouble. And it may have been this that made me 
regard our enemy now so unconcernedly. 

Yet there is another more serious, a quasi-political 
explanation of that calm with which I could regard 
this enemy soldier. My calm was the reflection of the 
calmness and the unbroken spirit of the Czech State. 
It is not true that the Czech State was in disruption. 
A newspaper reader following events from a distance 
and reading about the successive crises through which the 
Prague Government had passed recently, might have 
got such an impression, in the same way as people who 
know about the conditions in Palestine only from the 
newspaper reports think that everything is going to 
wrack and ruin in this lovely land. Burit is different with 
those of us who can observe these things at close quarters. 
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To us who had lived in Prague, the authority of the 
Government had been unshaken, the State and cultural 
power of the Czech people showed no sign of dissolution. 
Everything was going on in the same old way. And 
recently we had even seen beginning a stabilization of the 
economic conditions that had been disturbed since the 
September crisis. There was no real tension anywhere, 
not with Germany nor inside the country, among the 
different parties. There was complete peace. In the 
midst of peace we were attacked. 

And the calm way in which I regarded the German 
soldier at Maerisch-Ostrau must be considered as a 
symbol, as irrefutable evidence of this state of peace 
that could not be disturbed even by the sight of an enemy 
warrior in full war kit. 

The Czech customs officials came into the train, 
quickly, quickly. There was no real customs control. 
In a few minutes we were across the Polish frontier. 
And it seems that immediately after came the telegram 
that closed the frontier. In Cracow, we learned that the 
Czech State no longer existed. We were safe. 

But what of our friends whom we had left at the 
Wilson railway station in Prague, and who were to have 
followed us in a month or in two? Where are they? 
What has happened to them ? 


(Translated by Joseph Leftwich) 


THEIRS IS THE KINGDOM 
By GEORGE EWART EVANS 


SHWNI THOMAS, TopHousE, hadn’t been to Chapel for a 
long time. He hadn’t bothered much after the last big 
Strike. Most of the Boys stayed away when their bowler 
hats became dented and the seats of their chapel-pants 
began to shine, and Shwni, like the rest of them, spent 
most Sundays up on the mountain. 

It really looked as if some of the Chapels would 
have to close down, like the pits, because precious few 
people were taking religion; mostly old ones they 
were at that, and they’d sit with their arms folded and 
talk amongst themselves and say the Devil had taken 
the younger generation, they were certain. And maybe 
he had, for Capel Sion, always so full, was now half 
empty and the singing was not a patch on what it used 
to be. 

But one Sunday Shwni Thomas had spent the after- 
noon filling in a Hat Competition in the Sunday News, 
and after borrowing a stamp from Enoch-Next-Door, 
he took the letter down straightway to the post-box in 
Hannah Street. 

He was half-way down the street when he heard it. 
It came rolling up the long grey skittle alley like thunder. 
Shwni stopped on the pavement and lifted the cap off 
his forehead. He hadn’t heard such singing since the 
old days. He forgot the letter as he recognized the 
fragment of oratorio, and immediately quickened his 
step towards Capel Sion at the bottom. It was the 
Test-Piece. They'd won with it in the Semi-National. 
“ There go the Tenors; now for the Superannoes,” 
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thought Shwni. The notes reached the hills and then 
came the full harmony of the bass rolling behind and 
drowning the other voices like a ninth wave. 

The Chapel doors were open and Shwni was inside 
before he knew where he was, in the back seat singing 
away with the best of them. And what a song ! 

But he pulled up with a jerk in the loud silence after 
the singing and looked round and wondered what had 
happened. There was Davies Pregethwr in the pulpit 
holding up his hand after everyone had sat down. By 
the time old Davies was under way with the praying, 
Shwni had hold of himself again and wished he had 
kept his mind on the Hat Competition and had gone 
straight up to the mountain after posting the letter. 

He wished it especially when he saw Matthew Pugh’s 
square face peering over the rail of the Big Seat. 

The Chapel was nearly full. A special occasion. 
Shwni remembered it was Big Meeting and he recognized 
the sermon-tasters from the other chapels, rubbing their 
hands for the sermon. He wanted to go out but Davies 
Pregethwr had recognized him and was smiling welcome, 
like he always did when one of the old ones showed up, 
smiling and at the same time lifting up his bushy eye- 
brows and saying plain enough, “What? Another 
backslider ? ” 

But the singing began again and Shwni felt a bit 
more comfortable since he knew the hymn and was 
able to put a middling bit of singing in the tenor part 
of the last two lines. He got plenty of chance too, for 
they sang the last lines over five times. A record even 
for Capel Sion. 

After the hymn Matthew Pugh Gospel Face got up 
to read the announcements. He looked round the 
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chapel like an actor—sizing up the people in the pews, 
sorting out the regulars from the backsliders. He saw 
Shwni and fixed him with the cold eye of the Chosen. 
For Shwni and Matthew Pugh were not butties at all. 
It was ever since they were living next door to each 
other and one of Shwni’s chickens put paid to a row 
of Matthew Pugh’s Scarlet Runners. Shwni got another 
glare from him before he sat down. 

Then came the sermon and a preacher from away 
went up to the pulpit and swopped places with old 
Davies. As soon as he opened the Book, Shwni said 
to himself, “‘ He’s a long-distance johnny and chance 
it ! We’re right for seventy minutes and maybe eighty.” 
The preacher read out a couple of verses slow and 
deliberate-like, looked around the floor of the chapel, 
then up at the gallery, buried his hands under the back 
of his tail-coat, whipped out a handkerchief, wiped his 
mouth, blew his nose and then started off. ? 

He spoke even and low to begin with, but soon he 
bumped the pulpit, fisted the Book, waved his arms and 
shouted till his face was like the plush on the Deacons’ 
Seat and his eyes were almost popping out of his 
head. And the deacons started butting in and saying 
“ Bendigedig ” for the most; Matthew Pugh was easily 
saying it the loudest. 

There was a rustle round the Seat after the preacher 
had finished. Matthew Pugh was still pursing his lips 
and nodding his head at the sermon. Shwni was sitting 
hypnotized. He hadn’t moved either. It was a long 
time since he had heard such a dust-raiser. 

Before Shwni could recover himself, Davies Pregethwr 
was on his feet again in the Big Seat, dropping a few 
gentle hints about the collection.. Old Davies had let 
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it wait till after the sermon, thinking the fruit would 
be coming in straight. And Shwni says to himself, 
~ Sure enough that performance was worth a penny or 
two of anybody’s money.” But his fingers were loose 
in his empty pocket. 

Matthew Pugh kept looking round meaningful when 
Davies talked about the collection and he swept his eye 
possessive-like over the Chapel, because he’s the 
Treasurer and pretty hot on the money. His eye stopped 
on the back seat and Shwni felt exactly as he did when 
he was caught trying to sneak into the one-and-sixpennies 
in the Palace when he was a kid. 

Davies was making a “ special appeal” and talking 
all the while, when suddenly Shwni sat up with a start. 
He could hardly believe his ears, for Davies was saying 
with his big voice, “ Will John Thomas, Tophouse, be 
so good as to take the collection on that side?” 

Someone turned round and the walls of the chapel 
started closing in upon Shwni. He looked at the door 
and half made up his mind to escape, but more people 
were glancing round and old Davies was looking 
expectantly at him. So he got up straight and walked 
towards the Big Seat for the Collection Box. He took 
the box, feeling as though some other person was 
moving his legs for him, and started up at the top with 
a stern face like a deacon; his coat buttoned up and 
one hand on the pew as he leaned across with the 
box; proper dignified. 

It was natural for Matthew Pugh to be working the 
other side, looking daggers across at Shwni. But Shwni 
had started already and was beginning to enjoy it, 
watching how the folks were putting their money in 
the box. Occasionally an envelope was dropped in 
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with a superior crinkle but most of them covered up 
their money and held it under the palm of the hand 
with the thumb. There was no hope of seeing what 
they were giving, thought Shwni. It would be a grand 
way for dropping in a button. 

As they came to the middle of the chapel Shwni 
could see Matthew Pugh glaring at him, saying plain 
enough, “ A backslider taking the box around ! Shame, 
shame !”’ So Shwni was enjoying it all the more because 
Pugh was wild and when he saw him hurrying up to do 
the Big Seat he made up his mind to beat him and go 
round up there before him. 

Matthew always thought it was his right to do the 
Big Seat. It was a special honour now that it was Big 
Meeting and not a chair empty under the pulpit. So 
when he saw Shwni was in front he hurried even more 
to catch up. He waddled up the aisle like an old gander, 
trying to keep one eye on Shwni and one eye on the 
box, and giving his threepenny-bit smile all over the 
place. But Shwni was well in front and soon finished 
his side. He walked proudly up the aisle and took the 
box round the Big Seat as proper as the head deacon 
himself. 

As soon as Matthew Pugh saw that Shwni had beaten 
him, he slacked off and after he’d finished he walked up 
the aisle slow and very solemn. Everybody was watching 
him, the preacher waiting to give the last hymn out, as 
well. But Matthew was taking his time as if it wasn’t 
quarter past eight and the young people writhing in 
their seats in the gallery. Shwni watched him and 
knew that he was wild, because his face had exactly the 


same look as when they’d had the bother about the 
chickens. 
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But when Matthew got to the Big Seat his face was 
changed. It had a knowing sort of smile. As he walked 
up to the table where the boxes were placed you could 
hear a pin drop. The away preacher was looking down 
at him but he didn’t hurry an inch. He placed the box 
slowly on the table, then slowly placed his hand in his 
pocket. Everybody watched his hand as he pulled it 
out, exactly as if he was a conjuror. (He had the thumb 
grip, with the coin underneath and the back of his 
knuckles showing.) Suddenly a small coin trickled 
down into the box, breaking the silence like the still 
small voice of Davies Pregethwr’s God. 

The whole of the chapel was dead quiet for a long 
moment, with Shwni sitting frozen, reading accusation 
on the backs of the heads that didn’t turn round. The 
walls were silently shouting out and the red-plush cloth 
hanging down from beneath the Book on the pulpit 
was pointing a finger. But a little girl, turning in her 
pew with her thumb in her mouth, spoke for the silence. 
“ He never put nothing in, did he, Maam ?” 

And Shwni thought his neck would burn his only 
collar. 

But the away preacher was on his feet with a jump 
and gave out the last hymn briskly. There were sighs 
of relief and quickening pulses up in the gallery. The 
pump-boy went out to the front smartly and Miss Jones 
let the wind out of the organ and they started the last 
hymn with a gusto. 

But tinkle of the small coin tore away Shwni’s singing ; 
he couldn’t get the tenor part right at all, so he gave up 
sorting it out long before the end. 

He was out on the steps long before the “‘ Amen” 
and he didn’t stay for a gossip in Hannah Street neither. 
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I saw Him, through the lace curtains, getting out of 
the taxi. I saw the man who could do what he liked 
with a continent creeping through my curtains because 
his son had died. 

When I spoke to him I made him give me a photo, 
and I held it between the tips of my fingers and tried 
not to laugh. They never understand that if anything 
is left of the one they love, I kill it, drawing in the last 
vibrations, last memories through the tips of my fingers. 

I saw the purple veins in the neck of the man of 
Destiny, and the mouse in my belly turned into a 
worm. The ball of vapour blew down and out, and 
the thing writhed in the air and hunched itself into the 
form of a man. 

“David ! David! are you pleased to see me? are 
you pleased to see your old father? ”’ He spoke like 
any fool, as if the anemic brat of a statesman could do 
what my strength alone could conjure. 

He jerked himself to his feet, and I shouted, ‘‘ Stand 
back!” He cried, “ You can’t keep me from my son, 
nobody can keep me from my son.” 

I watched it happen. I saw the look of unholy terror 
on his face. His dearly loved brat—the thing that 
could only be my strength—struck him, and struck 
him again full in the mouth. 
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BOOTS 
By ARTURO P 


HE FOLLOWED THE labyrinth of the trench, avoiding 
with great care the little pools that had gathered in some 
corners of the damp soil. With distrust he looked at 
the ground and with real delight at his feet. In one of 
the turns of the path he met a comrade. 

“All dressed up, Paquillo?’” the friend asked, 
pointing at his new boots glistening with grease. 

“ Oh, boy, I’d been dying to get them. I don’t know 
what has bitten the Comisario to-day. He calls me and: 
says, very high-hat: ‘ You try these—even though you 
need a pair of Zeppelins, and I don’t know if boots 
made for human beings will fit you.’ Well, I’d have 
jumped on his neck or cursed his mother, if I hadn’t 
remembered that we are all comrades. And, after all, 
at last I had the boots. You know he hates my guts. But 
this time he was all right.” 

Carried away by his enthusiasm, he would have gone 
on talking, but the other was ina hurry. And so he had 
to continue his way until he came up at the corner of 
one of those streets on the outskirts of Madrid which 
die where the trenches are born. It was a long way to 
the heart of the city but that did not matter. At the 
moment he was happy. 

He remembered that once before the war he had 
bought a pair of boxcalf shoes so soft that they felt like 
gloves. They had rubber soles which protected the 
big corns on the bottom of his feet against the hard 
ground. They held the front of his foot so gently 
that for many months his little toes were free from the 
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martyrdom of the small corns which had settled there 
and could not be got rid of. He could never again find 
shoes like those. His feet were deformed, almost square. 
When those unique shoes began to fall to pieces from 
sheer age and he wanted to replace them, styles had 
changed. The American last with its broad tips was 
no longer worn, people had gone back to the Spanish 
last, narrow and pointed. 

He never could quite imagine what America was like. 
But, through those broad and blunt-tipped shoes that 
had made him happy, and through those rumours 
spread in the trenches, that the American Government 
was sending arms and airplanes to his people, there grew 
in him a feeling of tenderness for a country of which 
the only things he knew were that there they spoke 
English ; that they had houses forty stories high ; and 
that it took days to get there. 

His only worries were his feet and his machine-gun. 
The “machine” he hated. It appeared a curse, and 
anyhow, it was a very real fact that every time that he 
had to move the machine to change position, one of the 
legs of the tripod was sure to hit the corn on his right 
foot. Whenever he groped along the parapet in the 
darkness of the. night and sat down on the gun-seat to 
take his turn at guard duty, sooner or later this foot 
would bang violently against one of those cursed steel 
legs, and always exactly on the corn. His left foot was 
either more intelligent, or the machine did not hate it 
so much; very rarely had it knocked against the gun. 
But, on the other hand, it was a barometer. Every little 
change in the dampness of the air made it ache acutely. 

He was afraid of the two, of his corns and of the 
machine. He was afraid of them apart and in combination. 
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It seemed as though they were conspiring to torture him. 
By themselves, his feet began to make him suffer at the 
least expected times. It took a lot of courage to sit down 
on the gun-seat in the open field to fire. But in the end 
his dread of the machine was less than his dread: of the 
corns. The machine was war and was a question of luck. 
But the others were tortures that plagued him from 
childhood. 

To-day he felt all confident. These well-remembered 
details passed through his mind but—now he was 
walking so comfortably. True, the boots were large ; 
but that was what he needed so that his feet could move 
freely. Perhaps his heel did rub a little. But that was 
nothing. 

He had a fine afternoon. He strolled all over Madrid ; 
he had coffee, beer, wine; he joked with the girls he 
met on the way. He visited his former landlady; he 
squeezed the maid’s breast and made a date to take her 
out on his next day of leave. 

And he got back with military punctuality. By eight 
o’clock he took over his post on the parapet. He 
bumped into the machine as always, but this time the 
machine was beaten. It hit against the thick and heavy 
edge of the sole and there the blow stopped. In his 
reaction against the vicious beast he found the courage 
to plant a kick in the very junction of these three cursed 
legs that had made him suffer so much. 

He sat down wide awake, and the minutes began to 
pass, weaving shadows outside the parapet. Then his 
feet began to live a life of their own. There was first 
a simple sensation of warmth, but that was not strange. 
After all, he had walked a lot. Then came a slight 
itching, and it rose in intensity until it became a pain 
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as sharp as a burn. Now the boots were too small for his 
swollen and scorched feet. And as if that was not 
enough, his heals were afire where the skin had been 
rubbed raw, even though until now they had held their 
peace. In the darkness he felt he could see his feet get 
enormous, grow up, swallow his legs, press upon his 
stomach, reach up to his head. All of him became 
feverish and sweaty. 

The corporal appeared at the opening of the shelter. 

“Hello, ready? You know what to do; when the 
captain fires his pistol you jump with the machine 
behind that tree ”»—he pointed to a black tree ten yards 
from the trench—“ and protect the comrades.” 

Tensely he waited in the night for the signal. He 
longed to take off his boots ; but then he would not be 
able to leap out in case the shot would come just then. 
He listened impatiently until the signal rang out. 

Out of the serpent of the trench rose another serpent 
of men which moved in the midst of shots and explosions, 
cries and curses. He had already found the protection 
of the tree, firing steadily. El Pinta—the Rascal—a 
comrade from Vallecas, was feeding the greedy mouth 
of the machine. 

The firing stopped. The men had reached the enemy 
trenches. And then and there he tore off his boots and 
socks. In the open air of the night, in contact with the 
cool wet grass his feet seemed to take deep breaths. 
He rested his right foot on the machine and the icy 
touch of the steel gave him a sudden shock, followed 
by a feeling of bliss. The Rascal dropped his head on 
his chest and fell at his side. He was incapable of 
reacting to the death of his comrade—so intensely did 
he enjoy the comfort of his freed and cooled feet, 
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clinging to that cursed tripod which now had become 
his best helper. 

The attack failed. The men came crawling back, 
firing all the time to cover their retreat; he swung his 
fire fanwise from one side to the other, feet braced on 
the steel legs. He shot with pleasure. All welded into 
one—the machine and he—and his feet with him and 
the machine. 

He saved many lives that night with the strong 
curtain of lead which he put between his brothers and the 
enemy. 

He was the last to go back, and he received the 
congratulations of the commander of the sector, very 
serious, very stolid, his feet naked, the pair of boots in 
his hand. 

In University City you may meet a militiaman with 
bare feet and legs sprawling in his shelter, his uncovered 
soles planted on the steel legs of a Hotchkiss. His 
comrades think he is a bit crazy. Ona shelf in the earth 
wall there are two magnificent boots. One holds a 
bottle of wine, the other some pieces of bread, a pack 
of tobacco, two buttons, a spool of black thread, and a 
comb. 

The boots have stood there for so long that around 
them a few fine blades of grass are growing, following 
the large broad outline of the sole. 


GRAMOPHONE 


THE VOICE OF POETRY. An Anthology of 
Recorded Verse, Volume 1. Spoken by Edith Evans. 
Columbia, DB.1854—-9. Six discs, in album, 215. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
Excerpt from Oscar Wilde’s play, spoken by Edith 
Evans and John Gielgud. His Master’s Voice, 
B.8883. 35. 

ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT (WuiTman) and 
DEATH SHALL HAVE NO DOMINION (DyYLan 
THomas). Spoken by Members of the Association 
of Teachers of Speech and Drama, conducted by 
John Laurie. His Master’s Voice, B.8870. 3s. 


WHEN I THINK of the plays which have given me the 
greatest pleasure it seems that Edith Evans has been in 
the cast of each. How lavishly has she contributed to the 
success of productions of Shakespeare, Shaw, Tchehov, 
Ibsen, Maugham, Congreve, Farquharson. Yet, save in 
our memories, her revels as Millamant and Mrs. Sullen 
now are ended; no record remains. 

The more thanks, therefore, for these waxen discs. 

Speech, and the recording of the speaking voice, has 
on the whole been sadly neglected by the gramophone. 
This may be due to technical questions or to the law of 
supply and demand. Edith Sitwell made a start with 
Fagade on Decca, and collectors may gather discs 
(mostly to be found in “ connoisseur catalogues ’’) of 
Bernhardt, Tolstoi, royal and other speeches; Huxley 
discourses on ants and the late Henry Newbolt reads 
his own poems, on Columbia. But on the whole the 
situation may be summed up in the fact that though you 
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may hear excerpts from Private Lives, Ivor Novello’s 
musical fairy tales, and Will Hay’s turns, we have had 
to wait until now for a record of The Importance of 
Being Earnest. 

I hope more may come, for one of the great benefits 
Edith Evans confers with her voice is that we not only 
enjoy what she is speaking at the time, but can hear in 
our mihd’s ear all the other poems and periods of prose 
which she might recite. It is gratifying to see that the 
album which she has recorded for Columbia is called 
“Volume 1”’, and let me say at once that it does more 
than deserve, it demands, sales so eager as to make 
successors both certain and swift. 

When they come, I hope poems on the same side 
of a record will not, as in these, be separated by a strip 
of blank wax. It is disturbing to one’s enjoyment to 
have to keep rising to shift the needle. 

The album is not perfect; no anthology is, and one 
can quarrel with both choice of matter and, occasionally, 
with interpretation, Miss Evans herself has faults which 
may the more easily be criticized because they are the 
debit side of an account, whose current balance and 
credit is so much greater. Thus, she has that “ extra 
tone’ which can make beauty of banality, whilst doing 
full justice to the beautiful ; but she has also a break in 
her voice, in the handling of which she tends sometimes 
to be strident. Again, her power of sailing into a great 
passage can be offset by a tendency to mouth, and I can 
find no excuse for that convention, theatrical in the 
worst way, which pronounces “again”’ as if it ended 


“en”, when it occurs to rhyme in a poem with 


“pain ”’. 
For the matter, I do not myself respond favourably to 
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Noyes, Richard Church, Masefield, Wallace B. Nichols 
as examples of modern poetry, and the poems by Binyon 
and de la Mare are not my personal favourites from 
those authors. I feel this the more, in the absence of 
Bridges and Yeats, and I can only hope that further 
volumes will include these latter and others crowded 
out by the inclusion of the former. But I must add 
that what we are given are Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, Blake, Byron, Wordsworth, Clough, Tennyson, 
with Hardy, Davies, Lewis Carroll, Bottomley of later 
times. 

The actress speaks them with shining distinction. 
That we would expect. We might also expect, as we 
have occasionally witnessed, a brilliance at the cost of 
some other quality, hard to define. But what I was not 
prepared for was the obliteration of self in these records. 
It is natural that, being an actress, Miss Evans should be 
best in the dramatic poems, or those equivalent to 
soliloquy. Lyrics she is apt to overdramatize, and a 
meditative piece such as The Reaper is not so successful 
as Clough’s declamatory Say Not the Struggle. But 
when it comes to La Belle Dame Sans Merci, one is held 
spellbound. For the works of Keats I have but limited 
love, and the line “and no bird sings”? has been so 
overlaid by imitations of the Ruth Pitter-Edna St. 
Vincent Millay order that it has become to me the stock 
cliché of false poetics. Miss Evans says it as if she had 
never heard it before, and one realizes, humbly, that 
Keats did after all mean something when he wrote it. 
This going back to the impulse of the poet is her uncanny 
privilege. And uncanny it is to hear these records in 
one’s rooms. My first feeling was that I must rush to the 
telephone and ask her if she minded her voice being in 
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my house, so real is the illusion of someone present and 
living. It is further uncanny that, whether by some 
technical device or through her own perception, one 
does not say “ That is her voice’’, or even that it is 
of a man or of a woman. It is simply a voice speaking, 
as one feels the authors would love, poems which it 
(he or she) loves, and has seen into the more than logical 
meaning of. Particularly is this true of the four Shakes- 
peare sonnets, here spoken as if thoughts were music, 
and the music were fire. 

Very different from this is the recording of Whitman 
and Thomas. I am sorry to say it, because I applaud the 
enterprise which chose the young poet. But the enterprise 
ended there and I cannot believe that the “ rendering ”’, 
for such it is, being a choir cosmically chanting, is what 
the author imagined. At least, I hope not. 

Because I want to end on a grateful note, for all of these 
records have given me pleasure, both for what they achieve 
and for what they imply, I draw attention to the excerpt 
from the recent limited revival of Wilde’s comedy. 
There is no need to say how Miss Evans handles the 
great passage on the excesses of the French Revolution, 
or declaims on education, marriage contracts and “ that’s 
all there is to say about Land”. Here, though she at 
times goes too near the boundary over which Constance 
Collier has stepped, she is in her element, or one of them. 
John Gielgud, not too patently “ Terry ” in tone, sub- 
merges himself so that one thinks only of “ Mr.” 
Worthing, and so this disc either reaffirms one’s opinion 
of Wilde if one is an admirer or, if not, as in my case, 
forces one to revise it. 
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REPERTORY—LEEDS AND BRADFORD 


JUDGMENT DAY. ELmer Rice. Theatre Royal, 
Leeds. 

ON APPROVAL. FREDERICK LONSDALE. Theatre 
Royal, Leeds. 

THE FAR-OFF HILLS. LrENNox ROBINSON. Civic 
Playhouse, Bradford. 


LIKE TOTALITARIAN PHILOSOPHY Judgment Day is almost 
sheer melodrama, and the title alone gives it apocalyptic 
significance. Although in many places it did really hold 
me, I was less concerned to see it than to note the 
reactions of the audience. 

A year ago it was given as an experiment by the 
Bradford Civic, who proved it “ box-office’, but there 
was still some doubt as to whether people don’t have 
enough of that sort of thing in the newspapers. It seems 
they don’t, for the house was packed, and the audience 
extremely responsive to the whole message. Perhaps we 
shall now see more plays in the commercial theatre that 
are really alive. 

An excellent and dignified performance of the part 
of a liberal judge was given by George Mudie as Judge 
Slartarski. I still remember his denunciation of those 
who “ prostitute the law and make amockery of justice’’. 
Clement Wood, as Murusi, was just as precisely and 
pointlessly clownish as Goebbels. 

Only recently I had been reading Kafka’s The Trial, 
and Spender’s Trial of a Judge, which made comparison 
natural. “ Trial,” like “ frontier’, seems one of to-day’s 
keywords. Round both, battles are fought, but one 
feels that Elmer Rice’s division of the judges into the 
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frankly partisan and the liberal, like Spender’s com- 
munists v. fascists, in Trial of a Judge, is a simplification. 
It also plays into the hands of the enemy who can point 
with pride to having saved this or that from “ bolshevism”’, 
the only alternative. Things in reality are much more 
complicated, as Kafka knew. His Judges are not even 
interested in the proceedings: the charge is never 
definitely preferred: and the “arrested”? man is free 
to go about his business until the sudden beheading 
by two assassins. That world of apocalyptic terror has 
much more relation to conditions in the totalitarian 
state of to-day than the neat divisions of Rice and 
Spender. 

Rice, of course, is a playwright, where Spender is a 
poet and Kafka a novelist. Comparisons are, therefore, 
not altogether just; but he did seem to me to get at 
times not only the clarity of vision in Trial of a Judge, 
but something of the terror of Kafka, as for example, 
when one of the judges informs the little girl that her 
father is dead. 

The brilliance of Lonsdale’s epigrammatic satire 
is dated decadence to-day. We have only heard of the 
Naughty ’Nineties and Ralph Lynn is not so funny. 
Some examples of the classic wit in On Approval are : 
“* Selfishness is part of his education,” and “I wish I’d 
been born a gentleman instead of a Duke”’. 

The play, as a play, is dated because the bourgeoisie 
has long made its place and is now fighting rather to 
hold it. It is decadent because sexy-dirty, and too full, 
for the modern taste, of stilted language and leisured 
posing. 

It was, however, very efficiently done by the Arthur 
Brough Players, after a rehearsal of only a fortnight. 
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The Bradford Civic had an altogether different 
atmosphere, although it was my first Robinson, as it 
had been my first Lonsdale play, and both were 
comedies. 

At first I was suspicious of Patrick Clancy, as given 
by Sydney E. Vine, who seemed to make the blind man 
almost too fixedly romantic. I found later, however, 
that he had remarkable power of facial expression, 
not to mention hands and stick, which talked when he 
was silent. 

The Clancy children, “‘ Ducky ’’ and “ Petty ’’, were 
acted delightfully by Nell Ackroyd and Margaret Laycock, 
their bedroom scene in Act II, unlike the Hollywood 
variety, being masterly. I am already looking forward 
to seeing these girls again. All the others were adequate, 
with the possible exception of Pierce, who was a little 
too erratic to be credible. 

As a play, I found The Far-Off Hills preferable to the 
other because its background was still alive. It was a 
neat study in the working-off of repressions, from 
weddings to week-end murder. 

Bradford Civic Playhouse, known in the North as 
“ Priestley’s Theatre ”’, has been going for two and a half 
years and is particularly valuable in that it serves as a 
focal point for all art activities in the West Riding, 
thanks to the genius of Mr. H. P. K. Robinson, the 
director. In the café, the paintings of the local Art Club 
are on exhibition. Drama classes are held in the building. 
This is pioneer work which should be copied in other 
provincial towns. The Civic was also the first to intro- 
duce foreign films to the provinces. 
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RECENT POLITICAL PLAYS IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


By WALTER BERENDSOHN 


IT IS WIDELY maintained that the year 1914 marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. To fix such 
crucial dates is always a little arbitrary, as they are 
preceded by long, and at first imperceptible, develop- 
ments. But in all probability the Great War of 1914-18 
will come to be considered as the starting-point of a 
universal upheaval. The tremendous political and 
economic changes since then are well known and need 
no comment. One important point, however, must be 
emphasized: for the greater part of the middle-clasl 
population their formerly safe economic and politicas 
basis of living has been severely shaken. As the great 
majority of writers and poets come from this class, it 
is no wonder that literature reflects in an ever-growing 
degree this uneasy attitude towards life. 

The change of outlook in international literature first 
manifested itself in the world-wide success of Erich 
Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, which 
sold four million copies within two years. This was a 
book which dealt much less with the fate of the individual 
than with the fate of the masses; it turned away from 
the religious and idealistic outlook, and probed the 
passionate depths of a realistic presentation of the 
world. 

This new current also penetrated Scandinavian 
literature, even if somewhat later and in a more modified 
form than in Russian, German, and American literature, 
and has shaped the art of the novel and the drama, as 
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well as poetry. The plays with this new tendency are 
by writers belonging to two widely differing groups. 
The first sympathizes with the political Left and concerns 
itself with the fate of the masses and the clash of the 
classes. The second group began with religious and 
idealistic works, and clung to the presentation of the 
destiny of the individual, but—almost against its will— 
has been drawn into line with the tendency of our times 
and has turned to political problems which embrace 
the fate of the masses. 

To the first group belong the Norwegian Nordahl 
Grieg, born in 1902, and the Dane Kjeld Abell, born in 
1911. Grieg has written two plays which have been 
performed in every Scandinavian theatre. One of these, 
Our Honour And Our Power, has its setting in Bergen, 
in shipping circles during the Great War, at the time 
when the German U-boats were so relentlessly attacking 
the commercial fleets of the world. The Norwegian 
shipping merchants are represented as earning gigantic 
sums, which they hardly know how to spend. Their 
crews, with only a small increment to their meagre 
pay, sail again and again into the danger zones, and if 
they do not fall victims to the U-boats they end their 
lives in homes for the destitute at the end of the War. 
The motive of class distinction is obvious. But Grieg 
is a poet and knows how to give individuality to the 
shipowners, as well as how to infuse life into the mass 
scenes, which he breaks up into numerous group 
conversations. For instance, at the departure of a vessel 
he introduces a series of farewell episodes which become 
homogeneous through related feelings and atmosphere. 
This play is a sustained indictment. | 

Filled with the same spirit is The Defeat, which © 
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presents in a long series of gripping scenes the failure 
of the Commune in Paris in 1871. Grieg’s intention goes 
deeper, for his aim is also to explain the cause of the 
defeat. Two of the scenes go to the heart of this idea. 
One takes place in the Banque de France. The repre- 
sentative of the Commune, a decent-minded bourgeois, 
demands a million francs, but the director of the bank 
persuades him to be content with half a million. The 
same bourgeois later prevents a troop of men, sent by a 
genuine revolutionary, from occupying the bank and 
confiscating a hundred million francs which lie in its 
vaults. A little later the director smilingly agrees to send 
a hundred million francs during the night to Versailles, 
where Thiers is preparing his attack on Paris. In the 
other vital scene, Thiers declares that there was a time 
when the man in the street could start a revolution; 
his weapons were hidden under the straw of his bed or 
under the floor-boards. To-day, however, cannon are 
required, and he cannot buy these. 

The Danish writer Kjeld Abell writes in a lighter 
and more playful vein. His drama The Melody That Got 
Lost resembles in style Brecht-Weil’s Beggar’s Opera 
(Dreigroschen-Oper), and depicts the “little man”’ of 
Hans Fallada, a typical simple-minded character em- 
bodying the lower middle class. He loses the melody 
of life, until he finds fulfilment in the trade-union 
movement. This purposeful play is spiced with so much 
wit and fun, and the scenes are so suffused with exotic 
imagination, that Copenhagen’s mirth-loving theatre- 
goers gladly tolerated its serious side. It has been played 
five hundred times in a small theatre, and has since 
been produced in many other parts of Europe, its recent 
production in London proving a considerable success. 
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As representatives of the second group I choose the 
Swede Par Lagerkvist, born in 1891, and the Dane 
Kaj Munk, born in 1898. The Swedish poet’s work has 
a mystical quality. His play The Executioner opens with 
a scene laid in the Middle Ages. The executioner in his 
fiery red costume sits at a table in an inn, while peasants 
at other tables whisper of the mystery which surrounds 
him and his trade. The giant in red remains seated at 
his table, when the scene suddenly changes to a modern 
dance-hall. A quarrel breaks out, and shots are fired at 
the negroes to whose music only a minute ago affectionate 
couples were swaying. The man in red wears the mask 
of a Central European Field-Marshal, and thus the 
audience is confronted with the race-question. Par 
Lagerkvist’s imagination has penetrated the field of 
politics and the problems of our day. 

The works of the gifted Danish playwright Kaj Munk 
have caused a stir in the last few years. At first he used 
religious and Biblical themes. He deals with current 
questions in his dialogues on the Oxford Groups (not 
intended for the stage), and his plays centre round 
present-day politics. In Victory, Kaj Munk shows an 
Italian dictator (under a fictitious name) at the time of the 
Abyssinian war. (A short time ago Kaj Munk wrote 
an open letter to Mussolini in which he expressed his 
admiration for him and begged him to use his influence 
to solve the Jewish problem.) Kaj Munk probes into 
the psychology of tyrants. Perhaps unintentionally 
the common fate of such men is made to appear before 
us. His last work deals with the religious struggle and 
the persecution of the Jews in the Third Reich. A 
professor of archeology returning to Germany from 
Palestine with his lady assistant, finds among some 
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fragments of pottery a beautiful picture, which is 
eventually pronounced to be a contemporary portrait 
of Christ. An inscription clearly establishes the fact that 
Christ was a Jew, whereas the official teaching of the 
German Christians maintains that Jesus was an Aryan. 
Hence the professor is unable to present his unique find 
as a whole to the German nation. Woven into this main 
idea are two minor themes. The professor’s assistant 
and her brother are half-Jewish, and under another name 
and with false papers they insinuate themselves into 
German scientific circles. The brother is exposed, and 
the sister confesses her deception to her adored professor. 
The great day arrives when the professor is to receive 
the “ Deutschland ”’ Prize in the presence of the Fuehrer. 
He refuses it, destroys the Christ picture, and, before 
the eyes of all the dignitaries of the Reich, offers marriage 
to his assistant, saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt bear me a son who 
shall be a good German and a true human being.” With 
this sentence this well-constructed propaganda drama 
ends. In spite of its tendentious nature, it is extremely 
effective on the stage, and its lively dialogue holds the 
attention of the audience throughout. The author lays 
emphasis on the circumstance that the change in the 
professor’s attitude from a German to a warm-hearted 
human being is caused by the magnetic eyes of the Christ 
picture. Undoubtedly the play owes its success to 
interest in the actual motives which enslave vast masses 
of the German people, Jews and Christians alike. For 
months this drama was performed every night to full 
houses in Copenhagen, and at the same time toured the 
provinces. It had a successful first night in Stockholm, 
and is to be produced also in other countries. 

Side by side with these writers there are many in the 
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three Scandinavian countries who cling to the old ideal 
and concern themselves with the fate of individual 
people. There are those who maintain that politics and 
social problems are not suitable subjects for art. Even 
such a representative poet as Thomas Mann, who, 
besides his other great achievements, produces courageous 
political documents, inclines to the view that pure art is 
possible only in the human or mythical world. But this is 
rather the generalization of a single school of esthetic 
thought which was prevalent in Germany over a long 
period. A new and powerful current in the literature of 
the world is proving itself equal to a changed conception 
of life. It is solving new problems, expanding or 
exploding old forms, and developing a new stylistic 
medium. Behind it stands a strong social imagination 
and the determination not to shrink from present 
realities, however grim, but to face them and thereby 
attain a new spiritual and physical level in human 
experience. 


“ MONTAGE IN 1938” 2 


By. Me BLOENS LEN 


(Translated by STEPHEN GARRY; technical check by 
Ivor MONTAGU) 


“ Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is nought; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said : 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow 


the head !” 
Abt Vogler? 


““ Give Coleridge one vivid word from an old narrative ; let 
him mix it with two in his thought; and then (translating terms 
of music into terms of words) ‘ out of three sounds he (will) 
frame not a fourth sound, but a star...” 

John Livingston Lowes: The Road to Xanadu * 


THERE WAS A period in Soviet cinema when montage 
was proclaimed “ everything’. Now we are at the close 
of a period during which “ montage ”’ has been regarded 
as “‘ nothing ”’. Regarding montage neither as “ nothing”’ 
nor “ everything’, I consider it opportune at this 
juncture to recall that montage is just as indispensable 
a component feature of film production as any other 
element of cinematographic effect. After the storm 
“for montage”’ and the battle “against montage”, 
we must approach its problems simply and afresh. 
This is all the more necessary because the period of 
“renunciation” of montage repudiated even its most 

1“ Montage ”—(a) the changing synthesis of an effect by the junction 
of components; physically identical with the process termed in English 
film “editing ” : hence (4) the synthesis of an effect by the junction of 


components, both in composition in art forms other than the cinema and in 
perception of reality.—I.M. (Article first published in Jskusstvo Kino, 
Goskinoizdat, Moscow, No. 1 (January, 1939). 
2 R. Browning, Poetical Works, Smith, Elder and Co. (1912), vol. i, p. 579. 
3 J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, Houghton, Mifflin Co. (n.d.), p. 330. 
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incontrovertible aspect, the one really insusceptible of 
challenge. The point is that the creators of a number of 
films in recent years have so completely “ divorced ”’ 
themselves from montage that they have forgotten 
even its basic aim and function, that inseparable from 
the cognitive rdle set itself by every work of art, the 
task of connected and consequential exposition of the 
theme, the material, the plot, the action, the movement 
within the film episode and within the film drama as a 
whole. Irrespective of excitement in a story, even logic 
and consequence, just simply a connected story, has been 
lost in many cases from the works of even quite out- 
standing film masters, and in the most varied of film 
genres. The remedy lies, of course, not so much in 
individual criticism of those masters, as primarily in a 
struggle for the recovery of the montage culture that 
so many have lost. The more so as our films are faced 
with the task of presenting not only a logically connected 
story, but indeed an emotional one of maximum exciting 
force. 

Montage is a mighty aid in the resolution of this 
task. 

... Why do we use montage at all? Even the most 
fanatical opponent of montage will agree that it is not 
merely because the film at our disposal is not of infinite 
length and consequently, being condemned to a given 
finite length of film, we have to stick one piece of it on 
to another occasionally. 

The “ Leftists”? of montage perceived in montage 
the opposite extreme. While playing with pieces of 
film, they discovered a certain property which kept 
them astonished for quite a number of years. This 
property consisted in the fact that two pieces of 
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any kind, so arranged that one immediately follows the 
other, inevitably combine into a new concept, a new quality, 
arising out of that juxtaposition. 

This is not in the least a peculiarly cinematographic 
circumstance, but a phenomenon invariably met with 
in all cases where we have to deal with juxtaposition of 
two facts, phenomena, objects. We are accustomed 
almost automatically to make a definite and obvious 
deduction-generalization when any separate objects 
are placed before us side by side. Take a grave, for 
example. Juxtapose it with a woman in mourning 
weeping beside it, and scarcely anybody will fail to 
jump to the conclusion: “a widow.’ It is precisely 
on this feature of our perception that the following 
short anecdote by Ambrose Bierce bases its effect. It is 
from Fantastic Fables and entitled “‘ The Unconsolable 
Widow ”’: 

“A Woman in widow’s weeds was weeping upon a grave. 

“* Console yourself, madam,’ said a Sympathetic Stranger. 
‘ Heaven’s mercies are infinite. There is another man somewhere, 


besides your husband, with whom you can still be happy.’ 
“* There was,’ she sobbed—‘ there was, but this is his grave.’ ” 4 


The whole effect of the anecdote is built upon the 
circumstance that the grave and the woman in mourning 
beside it lead to the inference, from established conven- 
tion, that she is a widow mourning her husband, whereas 
in fact the man for whom she is weeping is her lover. 

The same circumstance is exploited in riddles. Take 


the folk-lore riddle: 


“ The raven flew, while a dog sat on its tail. How could this be?” 


1 A. D. de Castro and A. Bierce: The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter? 
Jonathan Cape Travellers’ Library (1927), p. 244. 
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We automatically combine the juxtaposed elements 
and reduce them to a unity. As result, we understand 
the query as though the dog were sitting on the tail of 
the raven. Actually, the riddle envisages two unrelated 
actions: the raven flies, while the dog sits on its own 
tail. 

This tendency to bring together into a unity two or 
more independent objects or qualities is very strong 
even in cases where it is a question of separate words, 
characterizing distinct features of some single phenom- 
enon. 

In such a case, the words, blending into one, form 
what is known as a “portmanteau word”. The 
unsurpassed master of word formations of this kind, 
who gave them this name, Lewis Carroll, writes of 
words of this type, where we have “two meanings 
packed into one word like a portmanteau”’, in his 


introduction to The Hunting of the Snark : 


“For instance, take the two words ‘ fuming’ and ‘ furious’. 
Make up your mind that you will say both words, but leave it 
unsettled which you will say first. Now open your mouth and 
speak. If your thoughts incline ever so little towards ‘ fuming ’, 
you will say ‘fuming-furious’, if they turn, by even a hair’s 
breadth, towards ‘furious’, you will say ‘ furious-fuming’ ; 


but if you have that rarest of gifts, a perfectly balanced mind, you 
will say ‘ frumious’.” 1 


Of course, in this instance we do not get a new concept, 
a new quality. The charm of this “ portmanteau ” 
effect is built upon the sensation of simultaneous duality 
residing in the arbitrarily formed single word. 

In essentials, therefore, the method is a parody of the 


*L. Carroll: The Hunting of the Snark, Macmillan and Co. (1935), 
pp. xi, xii. 
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natural phenomenon, a part of our common perception, 
of the formation of qualitatively new unities; hence 
it is inevitably one of the methods used for building 
comic effects. 

We get the comic effect in this method by the 
simultaneous perception of both the new result and the 
two independent components. 

Instances of this kind of wit are innumerable. Here 
I shall cite only three of the examples that one can read 
about even in Freud : 


“During the war between Turkey and the Balkan States, in 
1912, Punch depicted the part played by Rumania by representing 
the latter as a highwayman holding up the members of the Balkan 
alliance. The picture was entitled: ‘ Kleptorumania’. Here the 
word is a fusion of Kleptomania and Rumania... 


“A naughty jest of Europe has rebaptized a former potentate, 
Leopold, into Cleopold because of his relation to a lady surnamed 


Cleo}. : 


“In a short story .. . one of the characters, a ‘ sport’, speaks of 
the Christmas season as the Alcoholidays. By reduction it can be 
easily seen that we have here a compound word, a combination of 
alcohol and holidays .. .” etc., etc.4 


As we see, the phenomenon we are discussing is 
more than widespread, it is in fact literally universal. 

Hence there is nothing surprising in the circumstance 
that a cinema audience, also, draws a definite inference 
from the juxtapostion of two strips of film cemented 
together. 

I think it is not the facts we shall criticize, nor their 
remarkableness and universality, but simply the 


1 Professor Dr. S. Freud: Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. (n.d.), pp. 22, 23. 
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deductions and conclusions that have been drawn from 
them, and on this basis make the necessary corrections. 


* B BE 


What was the omission we were guilty of when, 
in time past, we first pointed out the undoubted import- 
ance of the phenomenon above for the understanding 
and mastery of montage? What was true, and what 
false, in the enthusiasm of our declarations at that 
time ? 

The basic fact was true, and remains true to this day, 
that the juxtaposition of two editing pieces resembles 
not so much the sum of them, as a composition. It 
resembles a composition—rather than a summation— 
from the circumstance that, always, the result of the 
juxtaposition is qualitatively (measurable by degree, 
if you wish) distinguishable from each component 
element taken separately. The woman—to return to 
our example—is a representation, the mourning costume 
she is wearing is a representation, both are objectively 
representable. But “a widow ”’, arising from the juxta- 
position of the two representations, is objectively 
unrepresentable, a new idea, a new conception, a new 
image. 

Then in what consisted the “distortion”? in our 
attitude at that time to this indisputable phenomenon? 

The error lay in placing the main emphasis on the 
possibilities of juxtaposition, with a weakened emphasis 
of research attention on the problem of the material 
juxtaposed. 

My critics did not fail to represent this as a deficiency 
of interest in the actual content of the film pieces, 
confusing a research interest in a given sphere and aspect 
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of a problem with the attitude of the researcher to the 
represented reality. 

I leave them to their consciences. 

I think the trouble was that I was primarily preoccupied 
with that feature of the pieces whereby, though non- 
related, they none the less, and frequently despite 
themselves, when juxtaposed according to the will of 
the editor, engender “a third something ’’ and become 
correlated. 

Hence I was preoccupied by a potentiality untypical 
in the conditions of normal film construction and film 
composition. 

Operating first and foremost with such material and 
on such instances, it was natural to ponder principally 
over the potentialities of juxtaposition. Less analytical 
attention was given to the actual nature of the pieces 
juxtaposed. Not, indeed, that this would have been 
sufficient in itself. Attention directed solely to “ intra- 
shot”’ content led in practice to decline of montage, 
with all the consequences this involved. 

Then what should have received principal attention, 
in order to reduce both extremes to normal ? 

It was necessary to turn to that fundamental basis, 
which in equal measure determines both the “ intra- 
shot ”’ content and the compositional juxtaposition of 
these separate contents with each other, i.e. to the nature 
of the whole, of the general, of the unifying. 

One extreme consisted in distraction with problems 
of the technique of unification (the methods of montage), 
the other—with the unified elements (the content of the 
shot). 

We should have occupied ourselves more with the 
question of the nature of the unifying principle itself. 
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Precisely that principle which, for everything, equally 
engenders both the content of the shot and the content 
that is unfolded by means of a given juxtaposition of 
these shots. 

But for this it was necessary that the researcher’s 
interest should have been turned primarily not in the 
direction of paradoxical cases, where this whole, this 
general, this final is not foreseen but emerges 
unexpectedly. It was necessary that we should have 
turned to those cases where the pieces of film are not 
only not unrelated to each other, but where this final, 
this general, this whole is not merely foreseen, but 
itself predetermines equally both the elements and the 
conditions of their juxtaposition. These are instances 
normal, generally accepted and general in occurrence. 
In them, the whole emerges, also, perfectly as “a third 
something’; but the full picture of it, in its determina- 
tion both by the shot and by montage—the content of 
both the one and the other—is more vivid and distinct. 
It is cases of this kind that, in fact, are typical for 
cinematography. 

With montage considered in this light, both shots 
and their juxtaposition fall into correct mutual relation- 
ship. Not only this, but the very nature of montage 
not only ceases to be divorced from the principles of 
realistic writing of the film, but serves as one of the most 
coherent and practical resources of realistic narration 
of its content. 

In essence, what have we with such an understanding 
of montage? Now, every montage piece exists no 
longer as something unrelated, but as a given partial 
representation of the one general theme that in equal 
measure penetrates all the pieces. The juxtaposition 
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of these partial details in a given construction of montage 
calls to life, forces to emerge into the perception, that 
general which each separately has participated in 
engendering and which binds them together into a 
whole, namely into that generalized image, wherein the 
creator, and following him the spectator, experiences 
the given theme. 

If now we consider two pieces of film set next to one 
another, we appreciate their juxtaposition in a rather 
different light. Namely : 

Piece A, derived from the elements of the theme being 
narrated, and piece B, derived from the same source, 
in juxtaposition give birth to the image in which the 
content of the theme is most clearly incarnated. 

Expressed in the imperative, for sake of better 
exactitude and more as a working formula, this 
proposition reads as follows : 

Representation A and representation B must be so 
selected from all the possible features within the theme 
being developed, must be so sought for, that their 
juxtaposition—that is, the juxtaposition of them and not 
of any alternative elements—shall evoke in the perception 
and feelings of the spectator the most exhaustively 
complete possible image of the theme itself. 

Two terms, “ representation”? and “image”, have 
here entered into our discussion of montage. 

We shall define precisely the demarcation between 
them that we have in mind. 

* % * 

(In the next section Professor Eisenstein defines the 

distinction between representation and image with examples 


from Tolstoy, de Maupassant, George Arliss, and Leonardo 
da Vinci.—I.M.) 


PRODUCERS OF PICTURES 
By FRANK DAUGHERTY 


HOLLYWooD PouRS ALL its talents and its enthusiasms 
through thirty or forty spigots which shape the exact 
size and form of every production. And I wish I knew 
how all this came about. Nearly every good picture 
that has come out of the town in the past ten years has 
come because one of these spigots broke down and 
another channel was found for the flood. 

They’re breaking down more regularly now. Maybe 
that means we’re going to have better pictures. Thalberg 
is gone. With no disrespect to him, it may be said that 
something not altogether good went with him. His had 
become a sort of mark for other producers to shoot at. 
No one seemed to think of setting up a mark of his own. 
Mayer, Zanuck, Rapf, Le Baron, Stromberg, Warner, 
all are functioning. They’re dug in. But no one is 
attempting to ape their product. That may be the 
turning point. 

Of course these new young producers who are shaping 
up can be gauged somewhat by past performance ; 
most of them have functioned in other jobs. Of these, 
the brightest boys are Wanger, Dudley Nichols, 
Capra, McCarey, La Cava, Blanke. I am judging on 
performance alone. The Bermans and LeRoys and 
Wallises and Selznicks may shape up. Who is to say ? 
Selznick has made some big pictures already, which 
may be his trouble. He grew up in the Thalberg school, 
directly under Irving’s wing. It was a cold spot, and 
may have been stunting. 

Capra was and is a director. He fought hard for 
producer status on his own pictures, and got it. Whether 
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he will ever attempt to supervise productions other 
than his own is uncertain. But whether he does or not, 
It Happened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, and 
one or two others remain good types of the light 
American film. It would be possible to judge his 
capabilities more accurately if he hadn’t always had 
such good stories to shoot. Yet even in You Can’t 
Take it With You, he managed to get a few striking 
effects all his own. 

Nichols was partly responsible for The Informer, 
and had his hand in Stagecoach, another good picture 
recently released. Wanger produced Stagecoach and 
John Ford directed. The story was an excellent little 
dramatic western by Ernest Haycox, Nichols doing the 
script. But where there is smell of fire, there probably 
was flame—especially in view of The Informer. Nichols, 
as producer-writer, will bear watching. 

This Wanger made Blockade, and is probably more 
awake to censorship problems here, as a result, than 
any other producer. But Stagecoach was a better job 
from every standpoint. Americans, I’m afraid, aren’t 
subtle enough to be propagandists. Every attempt to 
put over any sort of argument always stands out like 
a sore thumb; and audiences generally have a healthy 
disregard for this stuff. Chauvinism may be expected 
here. It has already put up its head in New York in 
the new Kaufman-Hart play. The Warner Brothers are 
issuing “ patriotic’? shorts as fast as they can make 
them. In fact, patriotic and medical shorts seem to 
have the field almost to themselves. Except for the two 
films of Pare Lorentz, The Plow That Broke the Plains 
and The River, the documentary has almost no existence 
here. The Lorentz pictures were propaganda, too; 
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good enough to get by with it, therefore successful. 
But no one seems to be imitating them. 

There would be more hope for Blanke if he had not 
been raised from a baby by Warners. He was Lubitsch’s 
coffee-carrier at one time, and went to Warners with 
the great Ernst. He stayed on after Lubitsch left, and 
did some foreign films for them, and then was promoted 
to producer. He had big ideas from the beginning, and 
Pasteur and Zola and Beethoven and Juarez are some of 
his offspring. But Blanke is timid, and to see if he is 
doing the right thing watches the boss’s eye. He worked 
for office-boy wages even after some of his most 
successful films, but may be getting something more 
nearly what he is worth now. 

McCarey and La Cava have been responsible for 
some of the best of the screwball films. Audiences here 
are tired of these for the moment, as they were once 
tired of the hilariously funny wisecrack titles of Ralph 
Spence and George Marion Jr. in the silent era; but 
screwball humour is basic in this country, and more 
films of this sort can be looked for momentarily. They’re 
not subtle in their humour, to be sure, but they are 
funny. My Man Godfrey started La Cava, and McCarey 
was responsible for The Awful Truth. McCarey has 
recently completed Love Affair with Boyer and Dunne, 
and it marks his complete coming-of-age. It is an 
excellent film. 

Zanuck continues to spin out box-office pictures 
from his spider web in Fox Hills. No one works harder 
than Zanuck, and no one is less sensitive to the matters 
which go into any good picture—taste, balance, character, 
form. Zanuck fancies himself a cutter, and cutter he is, 
for most of his films are mangled beyond anything a 
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director could have done to them in their cutting. He 
cuts for speed, as far as I can make out, and pays not 
the slightest attention to the inner rhythms of character 
and story development. There’s a sort of deity who 
watches over him, however, for most of his pictures 
make a good deal of money. 

McCarey and La Cava are only two of the new group 
of producer-directors the town is producing. Bill 
Howard, Bill Wellman, Wesley Ruggles, DeMille, 
LeRoy, and half a dozen others have taken over this 
status. It gives them greater choice in story material, 
more to say about the finished production; but in 
essentials it only means they are directors with more 
power. All except LeRoy: he is now using other 
directors, producing a string for Metro, the first important 
one of which will be Wizard of Oz. 

Joe Pasternak deserves a paragraph of his own. 
A former waiter at the Paramount restaurant in New 
York, Pasternak begged Alan Dwan for a chance as an 
assistant director, and got it. He produced in Europe 
for Uncle Carl Laemmle, but was called back when 
other people’s money took over Uncle Carl’s studio. 
He brought Henry Koster with him. Doubtless they 
would have made something of merit even if Deanna 
Durbin hadn’t happened along; but she did, and they 
have yet given no proof that they will progress beyond 
the point where she grows—as she must soon—out of 
adolescence and leaves them. 

Goldwyn—the immortal Sam—goes on making good 
pictures with a regularity that implies fascination with 
the trade. He has taste, and a discretion about directors 
and actors that make him somewhat unique in Holly- 
wood. It is doubtful if he will do anything beyond 
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what he has done, but he keeps up the level of his flow 
very well just thesame. He has nowcompleted Wuthering 
Heights, and it is one of his best jobs. 

Below this group is a stratum thick with Le Barons, 
Wallises, Lords, Bischoffs, Bermans, Griffiths, Horn- 
blows, etc. Capable producers of the sort of thing they 
are asked to turn out, none of these ever reaches up for 
a rarer plum. Kenneth MacGowan properly belongs 
with this group, but is occasionally caught trying to 
get out of it. There are indications of his superior 
talent in his Alexander Graham Bell. 

If this necessarily brief summary fails to show any 
outstanding producer of merit now operating in Holly- 
wood, the fault may possibly be that none is here. 
There is promise, but that’s all. The sound film here 
seems still in the honeymoon stage. Very ragged and 
very scattered indeed are the attempts to delve below 
the stars and the box-office for any real knowledge of 
a medium that pays, and therefore brooks no questioning. 


SHORT FILMS 


AMERICA THINKS IT OVER (March of Time, 
No. 1, Fifth Year). 
THE MARCH OF Time celebrates the start of its fifth 
year with an issue devoted to the friendship between 
the United States and this country. The material used 
is somewhat slighter than in predecessors. ‘‘ As President 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State seek new ways 
to preserve peace, reports from Washington are becoming 
of vital concern to every nation of Europe.” There 
follow the shots that might be expected—Washington, 
the Capitol, the Carlton. But the film really uses only 
the material already used in the survey of Public Opinion 
conducted by the magazine Fortune. The camera and 
commentator follow the methods by which Roper 
secures for Fortune his record of public approval, or 
disapproval, of what American statesmen are doing. 
Five thousand men and women, mathematically chosen 
from every walk of life, a fixed percentage of them from 
each of seven geographical areas, are interviewed, and 
the result is that Roosevelt’s foreign policy is approved, 
Great Britain is the most widely liked country and 
Nazi Germany is “the national dislike’. This is 
interesting, but it would have been more than interesting 
if the film went a little deeper. The results seem arrived 
at too easily, and the reel gives a little the feeling of 
being made to fit the time. Technically, it is disappoint- 
ing, for picture and commentary march simply hand in 


hand. 


SPARE TIME (G.P.O. film. Produced by Cavalcanti. 
Directed by Humphrey Jennings. Photographed 
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by Henry Fowle. Sound by Yorke Scarlett, on 

R.C.A. Ultra Violet). 

TuIs FILM, ON the other hand, is technically an advance 
on past documentaries. But it is also an advance in other 
and more important ways, and I propose to mention 
them first. The subject is spare time—not, please note, 
“ leisure.’ There is something official and dogmatic 
about “ leisure’? and Humphrey Jennings has got away 
from those two aspects of documentary. He has found 
instead warmth and enjoyment, leaving us glad that 
people have so many ways of spending their spare time, 
and proud, too, that we are one of those people. 

The next thing to notice is that the people spend 
their spare time as they like. There are organized 
activities, such as football, dancing, amateur theatricals, 
colliers’ choirs, silver bands. But we see and feel that 
people are not dragooned into them—they can do what 
they like, whether it is exercising whippets, taking out 
a model motor-boat, gardening. There is a welcome 
sense of freedom. 

We get a great feeling of love for these people. We 
feel sorrow, sometimes, as well. Some of their pleasures 
seem meagre, compared to the rigour of their work, 
and in others we can see with pity how it is they find 
outlet in them. Jennings allows the pathos to flow 
alongside the pleasure—his film does not moralize, 
it shows, and that is why it is so completely unself- 
conscious. 

It does not try to cover all the spare-time activities 
of Britain. Three industries are chosen—steel, cotton, 
and coal. In steel, the three-shift system means that 
spare time may come at any time of the day. In cotton, 
it is noticeable that bands prevail in preference to singing. 
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In coal, it is choirs, and no dancing. This is only one 
of a thousand different gradations of personality, 
individual and collective, which the film brings out, 
and the flavour of Pontypridd is beautifully caught. 
The subject is executed with the technical skill which 
its director’s approach to it deserves; sound is 
particularly pleasingly used. 


MEN IN DANGER (G.P.O. film. Produced by 
Cavalcanti. Directed by Patrick Jackson. Photo- 
graphed by H. Fowle. Music by Brian Easdale. 
Sound by K. Cameron. Commentary by Sir Henry 
Bashford). 


SOUND HERE IS also used well. The opening bars of the 
music which accompany the first shot have that touch 
which make us know joyously that here is something 
by someone who knows his or their business. The 
commentary states “In our factories nowadays we 
make all the things we use every day. In factory 
and mine we face dangers unknown to workers of 
the past’. The film reminds us of the dangers which 
men daily undergo for our daily goods to be produced. 
First, are the mechanical dangers, and the means adopted 
to minimize them. Next come the occupational diseases, 
which are now the subject of special study among medical 
research workers. 

The film then passes from care of the body, through 
positive planning for health in scientifically designed 
and equipped factories, to the mind of the worker. Much 
modern work is monotonous. Nerve strain and boredom 
are lessened by controlling working conditions and in the 
psychological selection of workers for jobs. The film 
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ends with young workers—boys and girls at the Post 
Office continuation school, and boy-miners receiving 
instruction in self-preservation. Men in Danger could 
easily have been a dreary recital of grim facts allied to 
smug optimism, made on familiar pattern. But once 
again, the title gives the keynote. It is the danger which 
men are facing which is the theme of the picture. Like 
Spare Time, it is full of the dignity of men and women— 
of, as a sub-title calls the cast, “ people.’ Instead of 
unsatisfied aggression, there is love in these two films. 
They are not in themselves emotional. But if you have 
the emotion in you, they allow you to feel it. 

These two films really go together, in subject and in 
sensitiveness of approach, and it is good that they are 
to be shown at the New York World’s Fair. 


HEALTH FOR THE NATION (Made for the Ministry 
of Health by the G.P.O. Film Unit, with the col- 
laboration of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Directed by John Monck. Photographed by Jonah 
Jones. Sound by Yorke Scarlett and K. Cameron. 
Commentary by Hugh Gray. Narrator, Ralph 
Richardson). 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORDS ANENT a stone set in a silver sea 

are used to begin and finish this film, and that seemed to 

me the measure of why it is not so good as the two 
preceding. It is impossible to say that about England 
now. You may feel it and you may wish to make an 

England of which you could feel it. But either way you 

wouldn’t think of it in those terms. Shakespeare himself 

wouldn’t. Attached to a documentary of modern health 
methods, they ring false. 
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The film rather sets out to ring. It is a return to the 
declamatory as opposed to the lyric of Spare Time and 
Men in Danger. Facts—a hundred years ago millions 
lived in unbelievable squalor and misery. There were 
no health services. There was no Health Ministry till 
1919. In 1933, there were over forty thousand houses 
unfit for human habitation. There is a stark tale of a 
woman who sat up nursing her baby because she was 
afraid the rats would get at it if she put it in the cot.... 
To-day, three hundred thousand houses a year are being 
built for the poor and people are leaving the slums at 
the rate of a thousand a day. But two thousand mothers 
still die in childbirth each year, and thirty thousand 
children do not live to be two. Health for the Nation 
is impressive but it would be more so if it did not give 
one the feeling of setting out to be impressive. Its 
method is the one we have grown used to, and will soon 
grow tired of. Excellent faces and voices have been 
found, but two faults common to documentary have not 
been avoided—overlapping and overcrowding. It is 
ironic that films which deal with this latter should so 
often themselves suffer so much from it. 

There is one issue which all these three films have 
raised in me. I find that after a time I cannot listen to 
statistics. Instead of sinking in, they simply glide by. 
“One more nought,” my ear says, “ with a different 
figure in front.” I think that when statistics are necessary, 
there is a good case for showing them on the screen 
as diagrams—figures on a blackboard—whilst the sound- 
track supplies the “ life’’, which at present the screen 
gives, by way of illustration, to the spoken numbers. 
As numbers are illustrations, being figures, not words, 
I think it might be found that they would be more easily 
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absorbed this way. At any rate, the experiment might be 
worth trying. I defy anyone to carry in their heads more 
than a very small proportion of the figures rattled at 
them by the March of Time, the arch-offender in this 


respect. 


H.P.O. (G.P.O. Film. By Lotte Reiniger. Dufay- 
Color). 


COMES RATHER ODDLY into this gallery, for it is gaily 
designed to give impetus to the use of greeting telegrams. 
But it is very literally a short, lasting only two minutes, 
and it is Lotte Reiniger’s first essay in colour, so let it 
be noted that most of the colour is charming and that 
when she is free to break away from conventional 
symbols, such as the stork, she uses very fanciful ones 
of her own invention, such as the fox saying “ greetings ”’ 
to the hunt that has failed to blood it. 


THE VOICE OF THE VINTAGE. (Gaumont- 
British Instructional. Directed by Mary Field. 
Camerawork by George Stevens.) 


COMMENTARY HERE FALLS again into facetiousness. 
Nevertheless, this is a pleasant enough picture of the 
grape harvest in the Douro valley. I could have done 
without the Sabu-izing of a small Portuguese boy. It’s 
an old trick, almost on the level of Cine-Magazine, and 
not particularly well-done. The Portuguese music, on 
the other hand, was. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


TIME SEEMS To have come to terms with the Cambridge 
University Press. Having recently completed their 
gigantic Aistory, they now announce the approaching 
conclusion of F. W. Bateson’s Bibliography of English 
Literature. This has taken twenty years. In three 
volumes, it sets out to record, “‘as far as possible in 
chronological order, the authors, titles, and editions of 
all the writings in book form that can be said to possess 
some literary interest, written by natives of what is 
now the British Empire, up to the year 1900.”’ No type 
of written matter, “from the chapbook to the royal 
proclamation, from the schoolboy’s crib to the treatise 
on whist ”’ has been neglected. 
* * * 


Clues to the authorship of one hundred thousand 
anonymous or pseudonymous works are given in 
Stonehill and Block’s Anonyma and Pseudonyma, 
published twelve years ago at 5 guineas for subscribers. 
A copy is offered at £4 in the latest catalogue of 
C. A. Stonehill, of 135-7 New Bond Street. 


* * * 


Another dictionary, available at £3 1os., is the 
Ductor in Linguas of John Minsheu, published in 1617. 
The languages into which one is guided are “ English, 
British or Welch, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latine, Greeke, Hebrew, 
eicee 

* * * 

The smallest book ever printed is The English Byou 

Almanack for 1836. It measures #ths of an inch 
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by %ths. With portraits of Victoria, Walter Scott, 
and Mozart, “in original red morocco gilt, with slipcase 
to match,” it is advertised at {2 10s. by Messrs. Myers, 
of 102 New Bond Street. 


* * * 


Those were certainly the days for florid binding. 
The Ladies Memorandum or Engagement Book for the 
Year 1822 is described as being in ‘‘a mother of pearl 
and gilt cover, the mother of pearl engraved with leafy 
sprays, the outer gilt frame with corner ornaments 
depicting pairs of winged serpents entwined round a 
central staff, and in the centre, within an oval gilt frame 
beneath a domed glass cover, an exquisite posie of 
miniature artificial flowers, mounted upon satin. Inside 
the case are silk covered packets for cards and on the 
fore-edge a wire spiral to hold the pencil or stylus’. 
It will not be wondered at that the price is £12 12s., even 
though, or because, the size is 34 by 24 inches. 


* * * 


The history of stamps is only one of the subjects 
dealt with in Behind the Stamp Album (Duckworth, 6s.), 
which also includes chapters on methods of printing, 
errors, famous frauds, non-postal uses for stamps, and 
aerophilately. This book, by T. Todd, editor of the 
Stamp Magazine, is the first book ever published in 
England, apart from dealers’ catalogues, to be illustrated 
with pictures of stamps in full colour. 


* E * 
The catalogue of the collection of watches belonging 


to J. Pierpont Morgan may be purchased from Charles J. 
Sawyer, Limited, of 12-13 Grafton Street for £42. We 
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can think of better uses for that sum, but collectors are 
curious and some may be tempted by the fact that only 
fifty copies were printed. 

* x x 


In the same list is the first edition of a seventeenth 
century book of which only two copies are recorded in 
England, one at the British Museum and the other at 
Cambridge University Library. This is Eustachius’ 
Summa Philosophiae Quadripartita De Nebus Dialectivis, 
Ethicis, Physicis, et Metaphysicis (1640). The copy 
is the one which belonged to William Congreve as a 
boy. It has his signature repeated five times and a number 
of manuscript notes, described as “ the usual schoolboy 
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nonsense’’. The price is £5. 
x * * 

A French archeologist who for over ten years has 
devoted himself to exploring the “hidden labyrinth 
under the Pyrenees”? has written an account of his 
descents into caverns, submerged tunnels, and under- 
ground glaciers. It has been translated into six 
languages, and now appears in English, with the title of 
Ten Years Under The Earth (Dent, 12s. 6d.), and with 
several chapters thrown in from another book by the 
author, who is also a champion swimmer. 

a * * 


The journal of the Pilgrim Fathers, their “ difficult 
passage, safe arrival, joyful building of and comfortable 
planting in”? what later became the United States of 
America, has never been printed since 1622. The 
Golden Cockerel Press are now bringing out an edition at 
2 guineas, with a preface and notes by Theodore 
Besterman and wood engravings by Geoffrey Wales. 
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The third congress of the League of American writers 
takes place on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of this month in 
New York. Among non-American speakers are at least 
three contributors to this journal—Thomas Mann, 
Louis Aragon, and Sylvia Townsend Warner. 

* a aS 


Another contributor, Jack Lindsay, author of the 
novel 7649 and of an article on Anti-Clercial Poets of the 
Twelfth Century in our first monthly issue, continues 
his progress through the centuries with a novel of the 
time of John Wilkes. It is called Lost Birthright and 
is published by Methuen. 

ae 


HS * 


Longmans announce a new edition of Sir John 
Edward Lloyd’s History of Wales up to the Edwardian 
Conquest. This book has been out of print for some 
years, but it is the only authoritative work which covers 
the whole ground up to the Edwardian Conquest and 
has now been brought up to date. 

* * * 


Wal Hannngton is the secretary of the unemployed, 
responsible for the famous black coffin, the lay-down 
strike in Oxford Street, and other displays by the workless. 
He was interviewed for this paper in No. 20, and now 
for Fact he has written the story of the workless, giving 
the facts and figures of relief. The number is called 
Black Coffins and runs to eighty pages ; in addition, there 
is in this issue (No. 26) a guide to recent blue books. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
PEQPEE 


THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1938. G. D. H. 
CoLE and RAYMOND PosTGATE. Methuen. 6s. 


WORKERS ABROAD. G. P. Jones. Nelson 
Discussion Series. 2s. 


THIS SIX-HUNDRED-PAGE volume is probably the most 
compendious as it is certainly the cheapest survey 
available of the actual living conditions of the English 
people over the last two hundred years. In a most 
interesting opening chapter the authors explain that they 
date their work from the extinction of the Highland clan 
system because this gave a clear field for the development 
of bourgeois relations throughout Britain. The book 
traces the transition of England from an agricultural 
to an industrial country, and from the era of competitive 
to that of monopoly capitalism with its chronic ills. 
Its theme is the struggle of the ordinary working people 
to protect themselves from the beating down of their 
standards of life, which the supremacy of the profit 
motive entails. It does not regard the succession of 
kings and cabinets as the determining factor in history, 
but the rise and distribution of industries, the course 
of the development of production, the degree of 
organization of the producers and their effective con- 
sciousness of independent political aims. It pays frequent 
tribute to the courageous resistance of the people to 
repressive legislation and their many struggles against 
rapacious masters. 

The authors’ approach is broadly materidlist, but it is 
not consistently Marxist, and on pages 402-8 they treat 
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marxism as if it were a doctrine and not a scientific 
theory. They criticize Marx and Engels for being too 
optimistic about the imminence of social revolution, 
but excuse them by saying that “ modern psychology did 
not exist ’, so that “‘ neither of them realized how slowly 
men’s minds could react to changed circumstances.” 
No doubt, if the Bolsheviks had concentrated on the 
study of “modern psychology” instead of marxism, 
they would not have been able to provide us with 
tangible evidence that it is the change in the social order 
that changes men’s minds. But such an occasional 
lapse into philistinism does not prevent the book being 
an uncommonly valuable history of the period, and its 
vast array of facts is presented with a skill which makes 
it pleasant to read as well as useful for reference. 

Mr. G. P. Jones’s rather sketchy lectures on the history 
of the working-class movement in Europe and the 
United States were delivered to classes of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. Those which deal with the 
remoter periods are the more informative. Mr. Jones 
does not attempt to explain the course of the 1917 
Russian Revolution, though much literature on the 
subject is available. He says that Lenin “ signed unread 
and unavailing decrees by the dozen’’—a strange 
occupation for a man who is described on the next 
page as “daring and unscrupulous”. And though, 
he says, “it must be admitted” that the workers and 
peasants have been given in trade union, co-operative, 
and local government affairs, very wide scope for their 
interest and activity—the poor devils have only got one 
political party, which maintains its monopoly of power 
by “the unabated use of terrorism’’. Mr. Jones’s 
attitude is more suitable to the late Morning Post than 
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to a working-class tutor. And irresponsibility degener- 
ates still further when he refers to the unity achieved in 
the French elections of 1936 “ whereby 150 socialists 
and 72 communists were returned ”’, but says not a word 
to indicate that this success was due to the Popular 
Front with the Radical party. 

EDGELL RICKWORD 


CAB, SIR? HERBERT HopGE. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 
WHAT ROUGH BEAST. Mark BENNEY. Peter 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 


SPIV’S PROGRESS. JoHN Worsy. Dent. 8s. 6d. 
ONE PAIR OF HANDS. Monica DIcKENs. Michael 
Joseph. tos. 6d. 
THE TAXI-DRIVER IS in an awkward position ; it’s not 
only that “it’s draughty in front”; he’s half-way 
between private chauffeur and "bus driver. He has neither 
the personal loyalty to employers of the one nor the 
satisfaction in public service of the other. Instead, 
he is at the beck and call of a class he despises—the 
taxi-users—and is apt to despise himself for depending 
on them. Herbert Hodge doesn’t go into this in his 
new book, but I think that’s why his wife, after reading 
half, hoped he was “ going to say something nice about 
passengers somewhere”’. I did myself. For Hodge 
does a service in stating the cabman’s case, and many 
fares would do well to remember the loneliness of the 
taximan’s trade, and the fact that he, too, has his personal 
fears and problems. But Hodge on his side might 
remember a little more that a number of passengers 
may have had a tiring day, have had bad news, may be 
going from one kind of hell to another. There are a 
E 
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hundred reasons for being absent-minded, irritable, 
or neglectful, and the desire to take a rise out of the 
cabman is really only one of them. 

To say this is also to confess how well Hodge does 
state his side of the bargain. We don’t realize the 
meanness of which many fares are capable (chiefly, of 
course, because they either can’t afford taxis or could 
afford to keep a chauffeur). Here they all are—the 
bilkers, the bullies, the prim, and the professional, 
ladies. Hodge does here what he didn’t do in his first 
book—gives us the cabman’s day, and the tricks both 
of the trade and of the world against it. Apart from the 
tendency I have mentioned (noticeable also in the photo 
on the jacket, which is much more studiously tough 
than on the first one), Hodge writes as well as ever and 
has achieved the remarkable feat of making his second 
book at least as good as his first. 

Mark Benney didn’t. His novel was a sad let-down 
after Low Company. But, with What Rough Beast 
he returns to his old form. He is still a little too literary 
for my complete pleasure, but he has taken great pains 
in pruning some of his floweriness and there can be no 
doubt that he is a writer of very real and individual 
talent. In his new book he is something more, for he 
presents to us a character with such skill, such sympathy, 
that one marvels at, whilst one salutes, the richness of 
his own love and apparent experience of humanity. 

Ironfoot Jack, whom you may call, if you wish, 
Professor J. R. Neave, is a familiar figure to many 
Londoners. He lives now chiefly on the proceeds from 
doing a little astrology and selling a few “ anticks”’, 
in which last may be included perfumes and other potions 
of his own concocting. Once he was an escapologist, 
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and before that a child wonder. He tried, too, to be a 
gipsy among gypsies, but they wouldn’t quite admit 
him, and he had to take to the road with his own side- 
show, exhibiting a Mer-Monkey, an Angel-Man-Mummy, 
a Leopard Lady, and other “ genuine marvels ”’ of his 
invention. He even had himself tattooed from head to 
foot, but never showed himself; after the operation 
was performed, and not till then, he was told the designs 
would not show for a week. He had been done because 
he needed an exhibit at a fair the next day and rather than 
let himself down as a showman, he left show business. 
Many things he became; for years he is lost sight of, 
but he always bobs up again, as founder of a new religion 
or as owner of a night-club, for the conduct of which he 
was sent to prison (Benney is good on police methods 
here). Whatever he loses, he still keeps his philosophy, 
still believes in himself and the vision he has been 
vouchsafed of man’s responsibility to his own self. 
For the rest, he takes ‘a Passave attude to the whole 
drama of human Buffunery, it can find its own Slution ”’. 
Benney’s attitude to his subject may be gauged from the 
loving lines he quotes from Yeats—‘‘ And what rough 
beast, its hour come round at last, Slouches towards 
Bethlehem to be born?”’ His subject himself, thus 
admirably interpreted, is, in both senses, a real character. 

I wish I could say the same of John Worby. But I 
cannot for the life of me see what he’s got to write home 
about. Even as “spivs” go, he’s not a good one. 
Among “ mugs ”’, he’d stand out himself as a “ mug ”’, 
and whoever first told him he was “ tough ”’ has a grave 
responsibility. It has pleased Worby so much that he 
feels he must tell us all about it. But there isn’t much 


all; indeed, the book is nearly remarkable for the 
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impression it gives that few “toughs” can have led 
such a “ mug’s”’ life. It’s a good thing he can spell ; 
otherwise one might think this “‘ spiv’ was a spoof. 
Monica Dickens also gives an unfortunate impression, 
by allowing herself to be blurbed not only as grand- 
daughter of the novelist but as a débutante who, tiring 
of the social round after court presentation, took up 
domestic service. In her book, she does for the maid 
what Hodge in his does for the taximan, and she does it 
well enough for one to wish one could keep out of one’s 
mind that as a domestic servant she is bound to be an 
outsider. In some ways, this enables her to notice 
things which one born and bred to “ service”’ might 
not. But with her, it is not the maid speaking, it is 
herself as a maid. 
A. WILLS 


FIGHTING 


ENGLISH CAPTAIN. Tom WINTRINGHAM. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 
HOW TO REFORM THE ARMY. Tom WINTRING- 
HAM. Fact. Gd. 
THE AUTHOR OF these two remarkable books is one of 
the few who can speak of modern armies with authority 
and not as critics or amateurs. For rather more than 
two years he served as a private in the last Great War. 
He went as a correspondent to the Civil War in Spain, 
and there commanded the British Battalion of the Inter- 
national Brigade who fought so gallantly against Franco’s 
army of Germans, Italians, and Moors. He then 
commanded the Brigade’s Training School for Officers, 
and was on the Staff of the XVth Brigade. He was 
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twice wounded. In the first of the books mentioned 
above he tells a complete and detailed story of the war, 
naturally dwelling upon the scenes in which he himself 
took part. 

Civil War may be more defensible than other kinds 
of war, since some fine principle is usually involved, 
and in Spain the principle involved was the maintenance 
of free and self-ordered life as against the domination of 
despotic Governments. It was for this that Major 
Wintringham fought at the head of the small British 
Battalion in which so many fine lives were nobly lost. 
Among them it is natural that the author should especially 
mention the young poet John Cornford of Cambridge, 
son of parents distinguished in poetry and scholarship, 
and killed early in the war. For him I feel as for the 
poet Rupert Brooke, who died before we even reached 
the Dardanelles. If it must be said that men like Cornford 
died in vain, the blame must rest on the futility of that 
tragic farce called the Non-Jntervention Committee, which 
refused arms and supplies to the cause of freedom, 
perhaps because their members feared the possible loss 
of their bits of property under “ Bolshevism” more 
than the triumph of despotisms which could shut the 
Mediterranean against us. For England the freedom of 
that sea was the real issue, and we bungled it away. 
For our men of the British Brigade the freedom of 
personality was the higher issue, and that is the main 
truth upon which Major Wintringham insists in both 
these books. 


“Modern war in its present shape,” he tells us at the end 
of his story, “calls for the sort of initiative that arises from 
democracy. That is, I believe, the principal meaning of this 
book.” 
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That is also the principal theme of the small volume, 
How to Reform the Army. Even as long ago as the war 
of 1870 the older Molke maintained that the soldier of 
previous wars was drilled, but now he must be educated. 
The development of weapons has completely changed 
the rules of tactics, but Major Wintringham complains 
that our Field Service Regulations do not realize the 
change. They write, for instance, as though “ shock 
tactics ’’ and Balaclava charges were still practicable, 
though everyone who has taken part in modern war 
knows that the sword is only an expensive decoration. 
In long experience of war I have seen the bayonet used 
only three times, and on one of those occasions it was 
not the bayonet itself but the command “ Fix bayonets ! ” 
that frightened the enemy away in the darkness. Mr. 
Asquith’s “‘ We will never sheathe the sword ’’ has sunk 
into mere rhetoric, but on roth August, 1918, I saw 
the lingering belief in “‘ shock tactics’ lead to terrible 
disaster, when a large body of our cavalry were ordered to 
charge up a straight and open road and capture the small 
town of Roye near Amiens. They were mowed down, 
horse and man, by machine-guns hidden on either side. 

Abolish swords, spears, and bayonets by all means, 
but it is discouraging to find that Major Wintringham 
regards even small and rapid tanks as poor substitutes 
that can be held in check by steady rifle fire, especially 
by the new light Bren rifle, and the anti-tanks guns. 
He is also distrustful of bombers, for in Spain he found 
their aim was almost always inaccurate. That, however, 
does not prove that they could miss such a target as 
London, for even if they aimed at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment they might destroy King’s Cross or the Alexandra 
Palace with all its apparatus. 
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But, after all, his main objects are, first, to create an 
army of free men capable of taking the initiative, of 
understanding the objective, and even of asking the 
reason why. They would advance or retire in small 
groups, so that instead of the “line” the army would 
move like a net with wide meshes, as indeed the army 
was learning to do towards the end of the last war. 
As to officers, he would set aside the class distinctions 
of the public schools, would dress officers like other 
ranks but for stars invisible at twenty yards, and would 
raise them from the ranks for soldierly merit. They would 
not waste their energies in hard exercise and soft living. 

In Spain he found that a willing recruit could be 
trained in six weeks. Captain Liddell Hart, the best of 
military critics, whom Major Wintringham often follows 
closely, puts the necessary training at six months. But 
both writers absolutely agree that a free and voluntary 
army is in all cases superior to a horde of conscripts.? 
Major Wintringham gives many instances from history, 
and not only from British history. At the moment, we 
are in for a degree of conscription. Let us hope the 
calamity will soon pass. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


LIBERTY 


WHO IS FOR LIBERTY ? HucH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
Michael Joseph. tos. 6d. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON DEVOTES most of his book to exposing 

the methods by which money-power controls our 

democratic machine. Those of us who have taken our 

politics at all seriously will not be shocked. If we haven't 


1 See Willing Service or Compulsion .by Captain Liddell Hart. Cobden 
Club. 2d. 
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actually seen the hand on the levers, we have at least 
deduced its presence from the behaviour of the machine. 
Nowadays, we take it for granted. 

But there is far more to this book than mere exposure. 
There is Mr. Williamson. He is a socialist—by convic- 
tion rather than political expediency. He has a mind that 
can keep itself clean under the constant dollops of 
propaganda from both Right and Left. 

“Who is for Liberty?” he says, “is meant in a 
humble sort of way to provide the newspaper-reader 
with the key by which he can interpret every specific 
‘crisis’ from the abdication of a king to the threat of a 
world-war.”’ 

He could have made a stronger claim for his book 
than that. He gives the undogmatic socialist and the 
disillusioned member of the Labour Party a key to 
their present political problem. Mr. Williamson has 
not lost faith in the Labour Party. He believes it can 
still be made to function as an instrument for achieving 
the beginnings of socialism ; but only if it is freed from 
the domination of the trade-union bosses. 

Who is for Liberty? is the most important political 
pamphlet I’ve read since the collapse of the Labour 
Party in 1931. I’d like to see it read by every socialist, 
and put on the buying list of all the public libraries. 

HERBERT HODGE 


WRITING, NEW AND OLD 


NEW WRITING. New Series, ii: Spring, 1939. 
The Hogarth Press. 6s. 

THIS CORPULENT NUMBER of New Writing, containing 

248 pages and 33 contributors, has offered its hospitality 

to many countries. But very properly England, so 
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deficient in magazines which are not suspicious of new 
literature, is given the lion’s share, and it is pleasant to 
report that the old beast has shown a proper gratitude. 
By far the best contributions, with one exception, 
are the British short stories. Those who hold that 
America has of late far outshone us in the art of the short 
story might profitably spend six shillings on this sturdy 
publication. The exception is from France, Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s story Zhe Room, a bitter little study of madness 
in which the whiff of civilized decay is most subtly con- 
veyed, with a kind of elegant ferocity: it is the best 
thing in the number. 

Among the English stories are Leslie Halward’s 
economical study of another kind of decay—unemploy- 
ment; G. F. Green’s lively and accurate account of a 
young miner’s begrudging yielding to the tantalizations 
of love; Desmond Clarke’s study of cold, rankling 
squalor; and H. A. Carter’s quick, jaunty Saturday 
Night. These alert studies of proletarian life have edge 
and bite, yet it may be said that they lack fury, since the 
English sense of order and acceptance is over them. 
They are inherently conservative. 

A section is devoted to the Spanish War. But there is 
little to rouse one here. The huge, malignant, savage, 
wretched subject of war needs huge, malignant, savage, 
and heroic writers. There have been few masterpieces 
written on this subject. The contributions in New 
Writing make it seem like the brawling of sparrows. 
Neither do the various poetry sections contain revela- 
tions. Mr. Auden has some tart poems, full of the virtue 
of clarity. Otherwise there are the usual static unglowing 
reports of industrial and other ills. The emotion of rage, 
which should be in them, is not. 
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Except for Beatrix Lehmann’s sprightly reminiscences 
of childhood, there is an almost complete deficiency of 
humour. One does not expect the whinnying of a 
famous English weekly in this international miscellany. 
But a certain amount of ridicule, satire, or rude, coarse 
working-class laughter would be valuable and not out of 
place. Among the numerous other contributions are: 
an interesting account of Okhlopkov’s Realistic Theatre 
in Moscow, another report from Squire Tom Harrisson 
of his benevolently inquisitive trips into Worktown, a 
shrewd article on Hollywood, and another on political 
plays in London. There are also some stories from 
Russia and Germany, which certainly give one a sense 
of something going on, like clumsy lorries lumbering 
through Slough Trading Estate on a wet, wintry night. 
Throughout the number, there are no antiquities. Here 
is much of life to-day. 


RuHyYS DAVIES 


MEDIAEVAL PAGEANT. JoHN REVELL REINHARD. 
Dentset5s: . 
THIS IS AN excellent collection of between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred mediaeval tales gathered from 
Froissart, Skelton, Dunbar, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Chrétien de Troyes, etc. The prose stories (a few are 
in verse), suggest that the modern counterparts of these 
scholars, poets and historians are not our novelists but 
rather our better scenario writers. ‘‘ Fun with a corpse,” 
for example, has precisely the same quality of humour 
as ““ A slight case of murder”, and nearly all the tales 
with their melodrama, their brisk action, their sharply 
differentiated characters and their not too subtle humour 
appear to me far likelier film material than the more 
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sophisticated classics which are usually turned into 
pictures. And the similarity I have mentioned is 
strengthened by the reappearance in different stories of 
almost identical characters; for just as we accept a 
succession of wild-west mayors with a curl in their 
tails and hayseedy bumpkins whose girls make he-men 
out of them, so in these tales we have the re-emergence 
of the lecherous queen, and the crafty peasant, and the 
satirized priest. But that does not mean that these vivid 
stories lack variety. The six hundred and fifty pages of 
this book have all the diversity of incident and character 
possible to a life which has not become standardized and 
to a literature which has not become polite and self- 


conscious. GLYN JONES 


HISTORY 


THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE... RocGer LLoyp. 

Longmans. Ios. 6d. 

THIS IS NOT everybody’s book. It will appeal to those 
who have taken the pleasant way to the Middle Ages 
offered by Helen Waddell, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
and similar writers who, like this author, the Canon of 
Winchester, build a vivid picture out of the documents 
of a distant time. Others may consider whether they 
are guilty of “ the most provincial ignorance ” involved 
in using “the term mediaeval to describe everything 
which is crude, brutal and beastly’’. The book seeks 
to show where they are wrong. 

The writer has taken the twelfth century and shown 
how far it was an age of “ Reason, zsthetic awareness, 
and the art of living richly and with grace’. He traces 
the sudden intellectual hunger that led to the birth of 
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the Universities out of Cathedral Schools, describing 
the Masters, the spread of their fame, and the students 
who travelled immense distances to hear them. Paris, 
Chartres, and Canterbury are dealt with at length, in 
their glory and in their decline. For this sudden flowering 
of the human spirit was short-lived. The age that 
possessed some of the qualities needed for the checking 
of brutality and the growth of civilization, lacked the 
“‘ passion for righteousness ’’ and the power to establish 
unity in the prevailing chaos. The Church, under whose 
shelter the progress was made, proved unequal to the 
task. There remains, however, a vast quantity of 
mediaeval thought and labour that both serves as a 
link with Greece and Rome, and enshrines the particular 
contribution of the Middle Ages. Without it, the present 
would be poorer. 

The book is rich in documentation; the footnotes 
together offer a good bibliography for the period. 
References are made in so apt and attractive a manner 
that one is tempted to turn aside and seek out the originals 
upon which the book is founded. The characters are 
strangely alive ; customs and ways of life are described 
in rich detail; dogmas and heresies are summarized 
with a fine clarity and lightness of touch. The whole 
unfolds in a quick and orderly manner, a close unity 
being given by the life and comments of John of Salisbury 
which are interwoven throughout. The secret of the 
book’s success lies perhaps in the author’s possession 
of the qualities he recognizes as characteristic of certain 
figures of the period (and none too common now)— 
a hunger for knowledge, vividness of outlook, taste, 
humour and a rich humanity. 


KENNETH N. WESTON 
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BSTORY {OF |=) THE) LONDON <="GOUNRY 
COUNCIL. 1889-1939. Sir GwiLym GiBBOoN and 
REGINALD W. BELL. Macmillan. 215. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND MISGOVERNMENT 
OF LONDON. Witiiam A. Rozsson. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

THE HIsTory Has been written to commemorate the 
jubilee of the London County Council. The Council 
is the governing body of the capital city. The capital 
city is, rather, a county, a vast urban agglomeration: 
within the mass is the ancient city which still maintains 
its independence. 

The L.C.C. was formed as an effort to bring order and 
form out of chaos. This History reviews the growth of 
the metropolis around the ancient city from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. After the Napoleonic Wars 
prosperity was rapid, but the social and hygenic manage- 
ment of “ Greater London” was deplorably neglected 
and the increasing wealth of the community did not 
yield its quota for public services. There was, however, 
a very large number of unco-ordinated “ bodies” 
providing the management of the public services in the 
respective neighbourhoods. The “ services ’’ were in 
many cases run for profit. 

In 1885 Sir Benjamin Hall’s Metropolis Management 
Act was passed, and for the first time some cohesion was 
brought into the government of London. The Act 
established the Metropolitan Board of Works and a 
certain degree of system was introduced into the establish- 
ment and into the maintenance of public utilities. The 
Board of Works achieved much but still fell short of 
adequate service. The London Municipal Reform League 
was created in 1881. In 1888 Ritchie introduced his 
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Local Government Bill, and the Municipal Reformers 
were ready to provide the plan of Government of the 
Metropolis by a body elected by the ratepayers. From 
the first the L.C.C. adopted “‘ party’ government and 
modelled itself on Westminster’s procedure. 

The volume is, then, concerned with the description 
of.the organization and administration of the Council: 
its various arms or services are surveyed and progress is 
described. The relations of the Council with Parliament 
are recorded and reviewed. There is a clear record, too, 
of the Council’s dealings with the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils and with the Public Utility Undertakings. 

This great ‘‘ biography”’ is a detailed and compre- 
hensive history and description of the elected government 
of a democratic community. It is the work of two men 
who, by service to local government and association 
with the Council, are well qualified to write its biography 
and display its functions and achievements. 


Dr. Robson’s book is a criticism of London Govern- 
ment. He examines the problem in Municipal Administra- 
tion and tests the machinery by the degree of effectiveness 
achieved. Before exposing his case he gives a history of 
London Government since 1835. The story reveals a 
dark age of incredible squalor, filth, disease, and misery 
due to the extremes of poverty of the people, due in the 
main to the stubborn callousness of the upper and middle 
classes, and the unrelenting powers of the vested interests. 
He traces the slow emergence of ordered and elected 
government and the establishment of adequate social 
services and public utilities under the London County 
Council as constituted in 1889. From the history 
Dr. Robson goes on to examine the present state of the 
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English metropolis and finds the most important capital 
city of the world guilty of the worst planning, and 
accuses the local government administration of faulty 
organization. He supports his indictment by the 
reference to facts and statistics, and his case is proved. 
He describes the nightmare of an ever-growing Greater 
London under a confusion of authorities. The third, 
and final part of his volume searches for a cure for the 
defects of the structure of London Government. His 
conclusion is that ‘“‘a directly elected Greater London 
Council for the whole region would be at once the 
simplest, most straightforward, and most democratic 
solution of the problem”. Thereafter he elaborates 
the system of government by such a body. It should 
not necessarily be less effective for having a majority 
of the Municipal or of the London Labour Party. 
He also argues that in the matter of finance the effect of 
the creation of a Greater London Council would “ be 
in general to increase the burden on the Outer London 
areas and to lighten it in the administrative county ”’. 

The chief end in view for Dr. Robson in setting out 
his suggestions is the improvement in the social welfare 
of the inhabitants. Before he closes his study he draws 
attention to the particular and immediate importance 
of constituting a regional Council in view of the present 
threat of war. A great regional Council “ enjoying the 
confidence of the people of the Metropolis, and with 
unrivalled knowledge of their ways of living and habits 
of mind, possessing strong powers and accustomed to 
co-operate with and supervise a limited number of 
co-ordinated Local Authorities”, would be a most 
valuable asset in time of national emergency. One feels 
he exploits the occasion—the moment rather—to press 
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home his argument. It is, however, an argument of 
immense strength which owes nothing to the terrors of 
disorganization through the disaster of war. It is politics 
in the true sense of the word. 

RHODA HIND 


ABROAD 


THE LAND OF EGYPT. Rosin FEDDEN. Batsford. 
12s. 6d. 

THE AUTHOR. SPEAKS of his book as being a series of 

impressions, and it is precisely the right volume for 

visitors to the Nile to buy. 

There is a good, if short, summary of recent develop- 
ments and the author has realized the weakness of 
English settlers abroad. “It is curious that the English, 
who can rule so admirably, cannot like the Romans, 
also mix. They can impose their laws but not their 
culture. That is why English rule is the most efficient 
and the least permanent in the world.” 

The illustrations themselves vary in quality but every 
phase of Egyptian life is shown. The book could be 
useful for geography classes in schools, to those who are 
planning a visit to Egypt, or to those who want to relive 
in memory such a trip. 

BRYHER 


MODERN SWEDEN. Cicety HamiLton. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

Miss CicELy HAMILTON has a clear objective brain, a 

great interest in matters sociological, and a vigorous, 

didactic but amusingly personal pen. In this latest 
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addition to her series of books dealing with modern 
countries she sets out to tell us what she has found in 
Sweden to-day. The whole is eminently readable, 
though it doesn’t give us a complete picture of Sweden 
or of Swedish life by any means. 

People as individuals seem to matter less to Miss 
Hamilton than as forming part of a system. Conse- 
quently her most successful chapters are those which 
deal lucidly and thoroughly with such questions as 
housing, education, status of women, and so forth. An 
ironic humour pokes its head out occasionally and 
makes her presentation of facts anything but dry. Like- 
wise she is an experienced traveller and neither gushes 
nor condemns without proper knowledge. 

Here are the most interesting facts she has discovered 
for us. 

That people are encouraged by municipal loans to 
build their own houses by hand. “Own homes” of 
this type housed as many as ten thousand people in 1937. 

That a new system of “ children’s hotels ’’ has recently 
been started by H.S.B.—Tenants’ Savings Bank and 
Building Society—to provide inexpensive accommoda- 
tion and care to working-class children whose mothers 
are ill or have to be away from home temporarily. 

That in the “‘ Iron North”’, within the Arctic Circle, 
the ground is so hard that corpses cannot be buried 
during the winter and have to be stored until their 
second funeral in the spring. Now the crematorium 
has arrived in towns such as Kiruna to do away with such 
a harrowing proceeding, and as an inhabitant told the 
author, “is very popular.” 

That illegitimacy is not frowned on, and its rate is 
15 per cent. as compared with our 4 per cent. Finally, 
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that Sweden’s last war was fought with us in 1810, at 
the command of Napoleon, and that not “a single shot 
was fired nota man killed ”’. A highly civilized country— 


Sweden ! 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXCURSION. ERNEST YOUNG. 
Arnold. 18s. 


THIS BOOK TOOK me back to the time when kind, 
elderly gentlemen came to our school to lecture on 
Foreign Lands (with Lantern Slides). The curious effect 
these lectures had on us was that all countries seemed 
alike. There was something arid about all of them, 
however fertile the speakers alleged them to be. We 
spent an hour dozing in the dark, cheered by the thought 
that the lecture was held during school hours. The only 
drawback was that we had to write an essay afterwards. 

Well, in the present case I did not get off a lesson, 
but I still have to write the essay, though at least I can 
say what I think. Mr. Young is as liberal with information 
as those lecturing gentleman, ranging from snake-farms 
over the development of the tango to the price of meals 
and tram-fares. His book is full of unconnected historical 
data and scrupulously exact figures of distances and the 
heights of mountains. But its chief faults lie in the author’s 
lack of imagination ; of any emotion that rises above a 
feeling of ‘“‘ complete surrender” during a beautiful 
night on the river Parana; in the absence of even 
implied criticism of the existing order and of standards 
accepted by the genteel ; of any show of sympathy with 
the people of the various countries. They are either 


described as dirty and ragged, or praised for washing 
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themselves when there is a sufficient water-supply. 
Everything is seen from outside, cold and detached, as 
part of the tourists’ world. The numerous photographs 
and maps contained in the book should make excellent 
lantern-slides. 

LiLo LINKE 


GLORY DEAD. ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL. 

Michael Joseph. 15s. 

IT WILL BE as well if Glory Dead gets a wide public before 
the Blue Book, with Sir Walter Citrine among the authors, 
puts the issue back on the shelf—not that the planter 
and the driller, and t.b., and malnutrition, and the many 
plagues of Trinidad will let it stay there. The trade 
union movement under Crown Colony Government 
has little precedent and (till this book) no recorded 
history. The experience Cyprus has had of no historian 
though the Cypriot exiles and refugees have for years 
been introducing some of the trade unionism they 
learned in Cyprus among the chefs and kitchen-boys 
of the West End. 

So, in Crown Colony trade unionism, Calder-Marshall 
has a new subject. Here is the essence of it, as he puts 
it On page 221: 

“ there isn’t a man at the head of a union who doesn’t think 
about death. The fact that he has come forward to take that 
position means that he has faced the possibility of death this 
year, next year or the year after. He knows that the other side 
is just waiting for the shooting to start. It means that he himself 
is very moderate in his demands, but at the same time he is ready 
to give even ltis life for his cause.” 

In Trinidad, Calder-Marshall did a great deal more 
than reporting. He made it his job to help the unions. 
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These unions are of recent growth, most of them formed 
either during or after the strike of June, 1937. 

“Tt was necessary to stress that, in forming a union, they had 
started a new way of living and thinking. They had started some- 
thing which would last their lifetimes and longer. It was important 
to give them a historic and dramatic sense of what they had done : 
to make them realize that the discovery which they had made 
had been made by workers in other countries before them: to 
bring to them a sense that the struggle that they were making in 
Trinidad was a struggle taking place in the rest of the West 
Indies, in England, the States, Mexico, Spain, France; to make 
them feel kinship with the workers building socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. and trying to overthrow fascism in Germany and Italy.” 


¢ 


After that, he came down “to the dull business of 
union building ”’, the necessity for the payment of dues, 
for the ventilation of grievances within and not without 
the union, for frequent union attendance, for the demo- 
cratic principle of airing views and then obeying the 
majority vote, the struggle for 100 per cent. unionism. 
(I am still quoting though I’ve left out the quotation 
marks.) 

The present position he sums up as follows. The 
imprisonment of Uriah Butler has provided the island 
with a popular martyr, and allowed Adrian Cola Rienzi, 
East Indian lawyer and member of the pasteboard 
Parliament of Trinidad (called the Legislative Assembly), 
to consolidate his position as the main organizer of the 
movement without any of the squabbles which might 
have done incalculable harm. Calder-Marshall has 
reasonable confidence in Rienzi’s intelligence and 
probity. 

The unions are organizing. The oil-fields, in reply, 
have got their modern arsenals with machine-guns and 
new rifles ready. They have their regular rifle practice. 
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The drillers get a lot of fun talking about what they 
are going to give the niggers next time. Thatis the set-up 
of trade unionism under Crown Colony Government. 
It will be interesting to see what Sir Walter has to say 
about it. 

It has a philosophy as Calder-Marshall found, “ the 
philosophy of the coloured man as an animal when he 
accepts the conditions of his life and as a maniac when he 
rejects them. . . . For the present generation of employers 
any modification of this belief will imply the acceptance 
of a monstrous burden of retrospective guilt.” Colour- 
consciousness is nearly all on one side. Race barriers 
in Trinidad are class barriers. 

Background to all this is provided by Sir Murchison 
Fletcher, the governor who was fired, in a speech which 
the Commission has condemned as “ inopportune’. 


“When I arrived in Trinidad I was somewhat painfully struck 
by the poverty here, and more particularly by the physical appear- 
ance of the East Indian population. I had come from the South 
Seas, Fiji, where the East Indians were introduced in exactly 
similar circumstances (they were brought in for the sugar estates) 
and the men there are definitely of a finer physique.” 


Sir Murchison went on to quote the report of a Dutch 
doctor who found the labouring population suffering 
from “an absence of all known vitamins”’. 

The main part of Glory Dead is an expansion of Sir 
Murchison Fletcher’s speech.  Calder-Marshall has 
collected and sifted his facts and put them down method- 
ically. Then he has described for us the character and 
culture of the-people and their island. It is a good report, 
lively, personal, accurate, and not afraid to be heavy 
when necessary. Among other things he has collected 
three calypsos—the native (almost jazz) ballad built 
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around some half a dozen tunes—which are interesting 
in themselves and for the light they throw on the people 
who make them. 

Here is part of the Calypso of the 1937 strike. 


Murder at Fyzabad 

It’s the worst riot we ever had 

The oil-field workers of every grade 

stopped working and said “More money must be paid”. 


Then it occurred on the nineteenth of June, 

—it was a Saturday in the afternoon— 

the workers from de fields form a sit-down strike 
and send deir leader Butler to seek deir right. 


He said de company didn’t give satisfaction. 
Therefore he gave them his opinion 

Then dey telephone immediately 

to San Fernando Constabularee. 


Up came Sergeant Belton, Hunt and Power 

with a warrant to arrest de great Butler. 

Den he turned back to his crowd and asked “ Must I go?” 
Everybody shouted out: No. 


Den the constabulary pointed a gun 

wit an understanding that the people supposed to run, 
Dere and den dey started to leave for deir home, 

an’ what where they doin’! peltin’ bottle an’ stone. 


There is a good deal more. Finally, the Calypso of 
Musso. 


Oh what a bully is Mussolini ! 

Dat dictator of Italy ! 

Oh what a bully is Mussolini ! 

Dat dictator of Italy ! 

He did everything to violate the League 
and that is why he is so fatigue. 

But Selassie said: “’Tis best to die free, 
than to live in de world without libertee.” 
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Have you heard of de ass in de lion’s skin 

Dat’s de position dat Italy’s in. 

In Addis Ababa they’re not at ease. 

For dey are surrounded by great armies. 

Dey have to watch Hitler move on de Rhine. 
And many other things that brewin’ behin’ . 
Now dey’ve gone and joined the revolt in Spain. 
So Selassie bound to start up again. 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing a technical point. He 
begins his book with a chapter (which I suspect was 
written last) called, “ Portrait of the City.” It is an 
exciting series of 300—-1,000-word short stories covering 
hundreds of characters during a day and night on the 
island, each pointed, with a sting in the tail, each said to be 
fictitious though most of them embody good reporting. It 
seems as though Calder-Marshall, to keep the novelist in 
him quiet, chose this way of departmentalizing his powers. 
For 186 pages you keep yourself in hand so that for 66 
pages you can let yourself go. I believe it doesn’t quite 
work. The news reel portrait scoring points too easily 
remains unreal. The serious part of the book could have 
done with some of its juice. 

MONTAGU SLATER 


NOVELS 


WILD PALMS. WILLIAM FAULKNER. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE THEME OF Mr. Faulkner’s latest is that love doesn’t 

die (hold it) but you die if you get money and respecta- 

bility. His young doctor and sculptress struggle to keep 

themselves in romantic squalor in order to be worthy of 

love and “ suffering”. The lady gets jammed, doc. 
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bungles abortion with love-trembling hands and is 
arrested for painful end that will keep his memories 
“alive? in misery. There is a parallel story of a virgin 
convict who has a number of crises with a pregnant 
woman in a flood of American dimensions. 

Would you like to borrow the surgeon’s knife to cut 
the pages? Mr. Faulkner has used it, scraping away in 
his long sentences, to try to reach the murkiest depths of 
the soul. But, perhaps, surgery is not the technique for 
exposing souls ? So much work should reveal significant 
symbols not love-doesn’t-die bogeys. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 


THE VILLAGE. MuLk Ray ANAND. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


SENSITIVE AND QUIET, Mulk Raj Anand’s new novel is a 
water-colour of Sikh peasant life in what appears to be an 
unexaggerated village. The agricultural life is delicately 
sketched, mainly through the eyes of Lalu, an attractive 
youth, healthily rebelling against traditions like the 
heroes of countless other novels with more familiar 
settings. The author fails perhaps to convey his back- 
ground very richly: it is as though the harsh, strict 
texture of the village life, with its primitive design, has 
undergone a process of Western refinement in his hands. 
Or, alternatively, the book suggests brandy mixed with 
milk. Yet it gently insinuates itself into the mind. 
Towards the end, Lalu, fleeing from his village, enlists 
in one of the Indian regiments, and the pictures of a 
bored and sensitive soldier’s life in barracks are highly 
interesting ; these spring out with gusto from the 
pages. As a whole the novel suffers from the lack of 
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impetus a dramatic story would have given it; the 
incisiveness of this author’s very neat short stories is 
also missing. But the charm and interest of the setting, 
with the Indian squalor kept subdued—or at least not 
unduly pushed into prominence—will please many. 


RuHys DAVIES 


GARDENING 


SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS. CarELETON 
EL.is and MILLER W. Swaney. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, New York. 135. 6d. 


WHOEVER ENJOYS A good meal considers with appre- 
hension the idea of feeding with pills. Fortunately 
medicine can set the mind at peace: the digestive 
mechanism of man seems not to be able to function on 
pills. But plants are. Ellis and Swaney bring the working 
of pure artificial feeding of plants, the soilless growth, 
within reach of the amateur gardener. It is a seducive 
possibility to grow flowers in the drawing-room 
independent of soil at hand simply by arranging some 
glass tubes and pots and buying certain chemicals at the 
drugstore. 

Soilless growth of vegetable and flowers on a larger 
scale will interest the general reader and may induce a 
professional to seek further information. The chapter 
on hormones is instructive and is a topic very much 
en vogue. The doubling of chromosomes by colchicine 
is breathtaking, if one happens to have more than a dim 
recollection of what chromosomes are. Nutrient 
formulae and a detailed description of the simpler 
devices make the book a guide to try one’s skill and luck 
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in a fascinating hobby. Experiments on a larger scale 
carried on in several parts of the world will show the 
commercial value of the new proceeding. 


SERGEI FEITELBERG 


LONDON GARDENS OF THE PASI HELEN 
Nussey. Illustrated. Bodley Head. 6s. 


PART OF THE character and, if you feel it, part of the 
charm of London comes from its gardens, whether 
public or private. In no other city does the patch, large 
or small, of something green, something growing, play 
so important a part. Even the king of all Londoners, 
the coster, takes his name from the custard apples grown 
in the City, and hawked on barrows, in the Middle Ages. 
Miss Nussey knows this. She knows many other things 
—that a series of pools formed by the springs of the 
West Bourne, at which the deer drank, were made into 
a “serpentine river ’’ by Queen Caroline in 1730. She 
knows about ecclesiastical gardens and those of the 
nobles. But all this, one may be permitted to observe, 
could be learnt by anyone who had decided to study 
the subject. What the author herself brings to it is not 
such as to produce a book worthy of its theme. Her 
way of writing is poor without being plain, and she 
veers between the homely and the historical in a manner 
which makes the most of neither approach. Eleanour 
Sinclair Rohde contributes a preface which ends, “‘ and 
surely it makes us feel that even the greatest must after 
all have been very human folk if like ourselves they 
loved their gardens.” This catches the spirit of the 
book. But for what it should have been, I commend 
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Is W. J. Turner’s new book a novel, an auto- 
biography, a social satire, a poetic fantasy ? 


THE DUCHESS OF 
POPOCATAPETL 


W. J. TURNER has already introduced us to 
Henry Airbubble* and now we meet for the 
first time James Blow, a descendant of the 18th 
century merchant who was a partner of Henry 
Airbubble’s great grandfather ir the firm of 
Blow and Blow.* 


James Blow is the hero of the book and 
following his extraordinary career we meet 
with many famous social and literary figures of 
post-war England. Reputations are thrown 
recklessly from pedestals that formerly seemed 
only too secure. 75. 6d. net 


*BLOW FOR BALLOONS: “A most brilliant 
and witty extravaganza.”—Punch. 35. 6d. net 


*HENRY AIRBUBBLE: ‘“ The acme of readable 
joy.” JAMES AGATE in the Daily Express. 45. 6d. net 
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readers to Irene Veal’s essay on the Chelsea Physic 
garden in Chambers’s Journal for April. 


LAMBERT STONE 


SELECTED BOOKS 


TOOLS AND THE MAN. W.B. Wricut. Plates 9; 
Figures 92. Bell. 125. 6d. 


Dr. WRIGHT’S BOOK is deceptively easy to read. It is, 
in fact, so terse, close-knit and packed with factual 
information that it demands both close attention and 
some familiarity with the concepts and findings of 
prehistoric archeology. It is not the book for anyone 
desiring a labour-saving introduction to Stone Age Man 
and his cultures; but the serious amateur will find it 
invaluable. 

Dr. Wright sums up the present state of our knowledge 
about Stone Age Man. He devotes most attention to 
Europe, naturally, but he deals admirably with the 
regions peripheral to Europe—Africa and Palestine— 
which have been linked with Europe anthropologically 
and culturally from the earliest epochs. Once more, 
it is evident from Dr. Wright’s exposition how similar, 
if not identical, the early palzolithic cultures of this 
whole area were to one another, as contrasted with the 
numerous local divergences of later Stone Age cultures. 

Dr. Wright’s principal guide in classification is 
Breuil. The present reviewer is particularly grateful 
for Dr. Wright’s concise elucidation of Breuil’s investi- 
gations of the Somme terraces. In correlating the 
various types of evidence available for dating, Dr. Wright 
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NEW “BATSFORD” BOOKS 


New Volume in The British Heritage Series 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 


An illustrated account of the Hearth and Its Implements, Cooking Utensils 
Cottage Candlelight, Old Furniture, Gates and Fences, Country Folk, etc 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and SYDNEY R. JONES 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This new work is based upon Miss Jekyll’s former book of the same title, 
now out of print. It has been completely revised by Mr. Sydney R. Jones, 
whose knowledge of the countryside is unrivalled. Not only has the text 
been completely recast and much extended, but most of the illustrations 
are new, including numerous pen and ink drawings made specially by 
Mr. Jones, together with many fresh photographs of great attraction. 


EARLY GERMAN ART AND ITS ORIGINS 


From the beginnings to about A.D, 1050 


By HAROLD PICTON 


With a Foreword by 
PROFESSOR JOSEF STRZYGOWSKI 
The famous Authority on Early European Art 
Containing 148 pages of Text, 320 Illustrations from Photographs, many 
of them specially taken, and some 140 Sketches, Plans, and Diagrams. 


Large 8vo, Cloth, Price 2ls. net. 


This is the first book in English—and probably in any language—to give 
a general account from what may be called the non-classical standpoint 
of the origins of German art, and thus of Northern European art generally. 
The material used includes much that originated outisde the ‘‘ Germany” 
of to-day, and thus gives the main lines of development of the early art 
of all the Germanic peoples. The author has spent much of his life in 
Germany, and he has a wide first-hand knowledge of the surviving examples 
of German art. The value of his book is endorsed by Professor Josef 


Strzygowski, in an appreciative Foreword. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD PAINTING 
By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.I. 


Illustrated by 80 Colour and Monochrome reproductions from the works 
of the great animal painters. 

Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price I0s. 6d. net. 
Charles Simpson is weil known as an art critic and as a painter of animals. 
He is thus peculiarly well qualified to write on Animal Painting, for he is 
able to deal with the subject from the viewpoint of a practising artist as 
well as from that of one who has a deep love and wide knowledge of the 


great exponents of the art. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., PUBLISHERS, 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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enters a justifiable warning against too great reliance 
on geology. 

The numerous figures, diagrams and charts add 
materially to the value of this book. They are as well 
selected as they are clearly presented. A useful biblio- 
graphy and a glossary of terms complete a book which 
will have many appreciative readers. 

M. FORTES 


THE ENGLISH MISS TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 
Auicia C. PERcIVAL. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF a nation and its endurance in 
war depend upon feminine education. For early training, 
dominating so much in later life, is controlled by women. 
A volume dealing with the story of the English fight 
for equality is interesting not only to females but to all 
students of political events. Miss Percival’s book is the 
result of much study and research. It is a pity only that 
we are sometimes presented with chunks of facts, rather 
than with a smooth whole. 

The earlier chapters, particularly those on the Ladies’ 
Seminary and the Governess, are the more interesting. 
The author emphasizes correctly the decline from the 
days of Elizabeth when some girls at least were trained 
as carefully as their brothers, to the beginning of the 
Victorian period when, as the Journals of Miss Weeton 
show, females were reduced to practically serfdom. 
Few of the deeper psychological or economic factors 
are studied however, and the book remains an excellein 
but external summary of development in the academct 
sense. In view of the fascist influence abroad, the author 
is perhaps over optimistic about feminine progress 
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Now Published for the First Time as a Whole 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS’S 


A Diary of the French Revolution 
1789-93 


Morris — statesman, diplomat, trusted friend of George 
Washington—landed in France in 1789 and was appointed 
American Minister in 1792. He was on confidential terms 
with Talleyrand, La Fayette, Madame de Staél, and all the 
leading personalities in Paris; he carried on a lively affair 
with Talleyrand’s mistress, the Comtesse de Flahaut; he 
visited England five times (once on a secret mission to Pitt). 
His Diary is vivid, amusing, and of the highest importance. 


Edited by Beatrix Cary Davenport. Illustrated, 2 vols., 42/— net. 
Descriptive leaflet from Harrap, 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


“The Sweet o’ the Year” 


Hardly a week goes by when you 
have not to give a present for some 
occasion—weddings, birthdays, in 
gratitude for hospitality, or to 
friends who are going away. Books 
are the best gifts and, if you don’t 
Know what to choose, remember 
that BOOK TOKENS can be exchanged 
at a bookshop for the very books 
that your friends want. 


A) OK 
pessanet (Wang TT 


rT 


BOOK TOKENS are obtainable at most 
bookshops at prices from 3/9, in- 
cluding the attractive greeting card. 
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to-day. It is a necessity all the same, for the shelves of 
all interested either in the history of education or of the 
Victorian age. There are a number of interesting 
illustrations. 

MoRID SPALDING 


PHOTOTIPS ON CATS AND DOGS. _ EDWIN 
SMITH and OsWELL BLAKESTON. Focal Press. 5s. 


Goop PHOTOS OF cats and dogs, says the author of this 
book, are really their own reward, and the volume is 
richly illustrated with some of Edwin Smith’s best work. 
The text is praiseworthy for its practicality. Though 
dealing primarily with the photography of animals, it is 
full of the information which has hitherto been so hard 
to find when one wants it, on speed, colour rendering 
and grain of film ; lenses, filters, developing, and gives, 
further, lucid depth of focus and action-shutter-speed 
tables. Particularly at this season, the book is to be 
commended to all who wish to improve their photo- 
graphy and make the most of their camera. 


A. WILLS 


THE JUNIOR WEEK-END BOOK. J. R. Evans. 
Gollancz. 6s. 


WE ARE ACCUSTOMED to taking publishers’ announce- 
ments of their own books with the proverbial grain of 
salt. Zhe Junior Week-End Book is described on the 
blurb as being “ rich, varied, and unusual ’’, and “ nothing 
like it before”. But a casual glance through its pages 
will force the critic to admit that, in this instance, the 
publisher has not exaggerated. In fact, the reviewer is 
anxious to add that this is the ideal gift for any intelligent 
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A Handbook of Freedom 
Edited by Jack Lindsay and Edgell Rickword 6/- net 


The record of the struggle for Freedom through twelve centuries. 
A new kind of anthology that will become a classic. 


We Live 
By Lewis Jones 7/6 net 


**Nobody can afford to neglect this novel ’*—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 
‘“Anepic .. . of the people *””»—RANDALL SWINGLER. 


Why I am a Democrat 
Edited by Richard Acland, M.P. A Symposium 2/6 net 


CONTRIBUTORS: C. R. Attlee, M.P., Duchess of Atholl, Alfred 
Barnes, M.P., Ronald Cartland, M.P., Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Professor Benjamin Farring- 
ton, Harry Pollitt, J. C. Little, The Bishop of 
Liverpool, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, M.P. 


Lawrence & Wishart Ltd. 


2 PARTON STREET, W.C.1 


BUMPUS 


Good books on all subjects 
The newest books Second-hand books 


Foreign books 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD. 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1 


Mayfair 3601 
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child over twelve years of age. Its six hundred odd pages 
are divided into sections among which are those dealing 
with Tricks, Games, Poems, Stories, etc.: enough to 
keep any youngster quiet for any number of week-ends ! 
Opening it at random you see a poem by Browning, 
another by Shelley; articles on camping, gardening, 
and ‘“‘ things to make’’; champions of sport for the 
last few years; words and music of all the popular 
ballads; and lastly, over sixty pages of “ essential 
information”. The rest is for the reader himself to 
discover. But I should like to endorse the warning 
of the publisher when he states, “ Boys and Girls are 
advised not to let the book fall into the hands of their 
parents. They might enjoy it too much to bear to part 
with it again.” 
{. (SItT 


AUTUMN JOURNAL. Louts MacNEIcr. Faber. 6s. 


THIS LONG POEM Of 96 pages might be called ‘‘ The 
Bourgeois’s Progress”’. It was written from August, 
1938, to the New Year, in the form of a journal—that is, 
approximately a verse diary in which Mr. MacNeice 
put down some of his thoughts and feelings during those 
months. The poem covers public and private events, 
the September crisis and Mr. MacNeice’s own affairs, 
and it is concerned chiefly with the bourgeois intellectual’s 
shift of attitude in a shifting world. This shift is, 
politically and poetically, an unsatisfactory shift: 
Mr. MacNeice sees “ the end of laissez faire”’, he says 
that “ at this hour of the day it is no good saying ‘ Take 
away this cup’,”’ he realizes that “ the individual, 
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powerless, has to exert the Powers of will and choice ”’, 
but he shows no sign of exerting the powers of will and 
choice. For in fact, if MacNeice takes an active part in 
the political struggle he must accept a position in which 
he becomes less an individual than part of a mass move- 
ment, a position in which the individual’s exertion of 
the “Powers of will and choice” are of trifling 
importance; and at present he cannot accept that 
position. 

A little less than a year ago I wrote of MacNeice that 
his work might grow in importance as the literary 
situation grew in difficulty. Since that time it has 
become perceptibly more difficult for our bourgeois 
intellectual poets to retain their valued individualism 
and integrity ; this poem is MacNeice’s first hesitating 
step away from a gay and aristocratic isolation. Autumn 
Journal is inferior to its author’s best work: it contains 
too many repetitions; the constant changes of metre 
seem to me as much the result of careless writing as of a 
legitimate wish to avoid dullness; the alternation of 
rhymed masculine line-endings and unrhymed feminine 
endings (used throughout the poem) becomes irritating 
after a dozen pages; but the poem is still valuable 
as a record of the reaction of an honest and sensitive 
mind to certain important events. It leaves us undecided, 
but hopeful, about MacNeice’s future and potentialities. 

JULIAN. SYMONS 


SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS. ERIKA MANN. 
Drummond. 5s. 

HERE ARE THE details of the vast and successful conspiracy 

against the children and the youth of Germany. They 

are seduced to make the warriors of Hitler. Minds 
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POET 
AND 
AUDIENCE 


The next number of 


TWENTIETH CENTURY VERSE 
will be a special number devoted to 
The Poet’s Audience. It will be published 
in June and will contain articles by 
Frederic Prokosch: Poet to Audience, 
Desmond Hawkins: Poetry and Broad- 
casting, Kenneth Allott: The Theatre 
Audience, Roy Fuller: The Audience 
and Politics, George Barker: The 
Audience and Narrative Poetry, Norman 
Callan: Poetry and Education and 
articles on the Audience in Wales and 
the Audience in Scotland 
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and bodies are informed from early years. We now all 
know that Hitler’s “ faithful’? are the youth of his 
country. But it is hardly realized that the excited 
adherence is achieved by reversing the usual processes 
of education. The savageries of childhood are cultivated 
and nourished and forged into the weapons of the 
Fiihrer. All that is civilizing in education is suppressed. 
All that is independent and individual is annihilated. 
The “tribe”? and the “tribe god” are exalted with 
complete tribal worship. 

If this capture of youth had been advanced as a theory, 
who would have believed in its success ? We should have 
countered with proof of the triumphs of ordinary 
human decencies. But here, in Erika Mann’s evidence, 
is the complete treachery of the teaching profession ; 
it has acquiesced in the universal prostitution. 

Another surprising feature of the success is the 
disintegration of the family. Parents are at the mercy 
of .the children. Children are not merely disobedient 
or rebellious: they are vengeful enemies. 

Since the war there has been, in this country, a growing 
conscience about what is due to children in the way of 
education and training. The charmed enslavement as 
described in this book touches us, therefore, with horror. 
It is a doom which, it seems, none can avert. Not 
unless one rises, a greater than Hitler, and with gods 
other than those he has conjured. 


RHODA HIND 


